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Which came first? 


The Volkswagen engine came T.fst, 

Then ihe corwasdesigneo to go m Ircni. 
Out engineers doim that the reoson ict 
the car IS to corry *he engine oround.) 

While thor's a slight exaggerofion, we 
did know oil obouf the engine before we 
knewQnyfhing oboul the cor. 

We knew it would go in the bock be- 
cause you get better froction thot woy, 


We knew it would be air-cooled so It 
wouldn't ever need woter or onti-freeze. 

We knew it wou'd use pitifoHy little 90s 
ond need precious few repairs. 

As you know, we're still ot it. we try to 
moke the whole VW better every yeof. 

But the engine is still our pride ond joy. 

We machine ports to ridiculous toler- 
ances. We assemble every engine by hond. 


And we run each one twice lond odjusl it 
twice) before we let it go. 

iThisyeor, there's on exuo bonus; obout 
25 - more power. But the size is the some 
ondso is the economy. I 

All too often, cor engines ore 
stuffed in wherever there's roOrn 
up front. 

But we put first things lost. 
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Next week 

SPORTSMAN OF THE YEAR 
is the person whose uehieyc- 
menis arc the epitome of ex- 
cellence. Al Che close of a year 
of remarkable accomplish- 
mem, wc stclucc ihc scry besi. 

THE SHOWDOWN looms as 
the N{ L's Colu and Puck- 
ers collide in Baltimore. Tex 
Maulc appraises ihe causes of 
vicloo did dcfcai. and Ihc col- 
or camera focuses on key plays. 

JOHN STEINBECK, one of 
Ihc most disiinguishcd authors 
of our itmc, discloses a secret 
inicrest in sport when he says 
he cannoi wriic an essay on 
Ihc subjccl-'and Ihcn does so. 
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Charles Goren. whose bridge column 
in this magazine is understandably fa- 
mous, phoned us from San Francisco 
last week, as excited as a child on 
Christmas morning. He had just won 
the Men's Team Championship in the 
Fall Nationals, and he was gutting as 
much of a kick out of it as he had from 
his first national championship victory 
in 1933. 

“I wasplayingasw'ellaslever have,” 
Charlie said. **Fcw' people realize that 
in bridge, just as in baseball or golf, you 
can have hot streaks and you can have 
slumps.” Goren was on top of his 
game, and so were his teammates. John 
Gerber, John Sinton. Robert Nail and 
Paul Hodge. 

What really delighted Goren was the 
span of years — 32 — between his first 
and most recent national champion- 
ships. “I was talking to Sam Snead the 
other day.” Goren said, “and he was 
commenting how pleased he was to win 
a tournament 27 years after he had won 
h the first time. U's good to keep the 
kids in place once in a while." 

As in most sports, there have been 
enormous changes in bridge during the 
past 30 years, not only in the style of 
play — Goren himself has seen to that 
— but in the number of people play- 
ing. This is especially evident in tourna- 
ments. “I can remember watching the 
old FrankFord Yellow Jackets play 
football before crowds of 600 or so," 
Goren said. “Now the New York Jets 
and Giants draw 120.000 on one Sun- 
day. Bridge tournaments arc the same 
way. We used to rent out Convention 
Hall in Asbury Park. The hall was so 
large and the number of tables so small 
that you could hear an echo when a 
card was played. But the last time we 


played there wc barely had enough 
room for all the tables. Why. there are 
more players entered in one event to- 
day than there used to be in an entire 
tournament.” 

The level of competition has risen, 
too. “In the old days when you faced 
a newcomer you could figure the match 
was in the bag,” Goren said. "Today 
you'll sit down against someone you 
don't know, and he’ll tweak your nose. 
The youngsters get better every year. 
There were a lot of kids playing in S;in 
Francisco who weren't even bomwhen 
I won my first championship.” 

Goren's crowded schedule docs not 
permit him much time to engage in 
tournament play. He is always on the 
go. This week his Orient Cruise departs 
for Honolulu, Yokohama and Hong 
Kong, a boatload of happy bridge play- 
ers who will celebrate Christmas and 
New Year's at sea listening to lectures 
from the master. Goren himself will 
leave the ship in the Far Fast, jet back 
to San Francisco and on to Miami just 
in time to make his Caribbean Cruise. 
“It’s always nip and tuck." Goren said. 
“One time they were literally hauling 
up the gangplank when my taxi roared 
up to the dock." 

When he is not at sea, Goren keeps 
busy giving lectures around the coun- 
try, turning out books and, of course, 
writing his column. In next week's is- 
sue appears his annual year-end quiz, 
on which the reader can test his skills. 
As always, there will be some who dis- 
pute Goren’s recommended bids and 
will write in to tell us so. We welcome 
this, of course, but wish to remind you 
that when you argue with Goren you 
arc arguing with the master, as he 
proved once again in San Francisco. 
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Lincoln Continental 
reflects your way of life. 


Shown above, the Continental coupe, broadening your invitation to owncr«Viip. Also available, the sedan and America's only four-door convertible. For fOOO. a 
new 402 cu. in. engine and a romplelely new transmission, New luxury options include .lulomatir temperature control system, stereo lapc.'AM radio, and many others. 


Lincoln Continental distinguishes you among fine car owners. It is the luxury motor- 
car that stands apart from all other cars. As an expression of individuality, good taste, 
accomplishment. As the reflection of a way of life. Come take a closer look: drive it, 
experience it, and discover for yourself how close you maybe to owning a Continental. 

America's most distinguished motorcar. 
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what brand of beer 
does the bartender 
take home? 

If anybody knows a good beer, it should be a bartender. Right? And if 
most bartenders prefer a particular brand, it must be a pretty good beer. 

Well, just for fun, we asked a private research company to interview 
2,696 bartenders throughout the country. They were kind of cagey about 
it, too, because the question on which beer was the bartender’s personal 
choice was hidden among a lot of other questions about turnips and 
baseball and TV shows. 

The results? Two to one for Budweiser over the next closest beer. 

The point is, if twice as many bartenders choose Budweiser as their 
beer, there must be a reason. We strongly suspect that it’s taste. We do 
know that Budweiser has a taste, smoothness and drinkability you’ll 
find in no other beer. That’s why we stick to our exclusive Beechwood 
Ageing even though it takes more time and money and is a little more 
trouble. 

But we’d like for you to find out for yourself about the great taste of 
the King of Beers. After all, Bud® is the best-selling beer in America . . . 
and we’re positive that bartenders aren’t buying it all! 


it’s worth it. . . it’s Budweiser^ 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH. INC. • ST. LOUIS « NEWARK . LQS ANGELES • TAMRA . ar\d 


HOUSTON 


48 HOURS LATER IT WAS HANDLING TELEPHONE CALLS. 


The tornadoes that swept across five Mid- 
western states on a Sunday afternoon last 
April left a trail of chaos. Among the wreck- 
age was Bell telephone equipment that 
served thousands of people. The community 
dial office in Russiaville, Indiana, for example, 
was almost totally destroyed. 

Almost before the winds had died down, 
Beil System teams were at work restoring 
communications to the hard-hit regions. 
Western Electric installers worked around the 
clock with Bell telephone company emer- 
gency crews. Equipment was flown in from as 
far away as the West Coast. Temporary phone 
service in Russiaville and throughout the 
devastated areas was restored within hours. 


Permanent reconstruction was under way 
within a few days. 

Such teamwork comes naturally to Western 
Electric people. It’s our normal way of oper- 
ating as the manufacturing unit of the Bell 
System. Has been, since 1882. It is just such 
teamwork that has built the unified nation- 
wide Bell System communications network. 

Western Electric works closely with the 
people at Bell Telephone Laboratories, de- 
signers of much of the equipment we make. 
And we work as closely with the Beil tele- 
phone companies, furnishing and installing 
central office equipment. This is one of the 
reasons the Bell System is able to bring you 
the finest telephone service on earth. 




Western Electric 
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Order Manhattan 
with Cinzano sweer 
Vermouth. Buy drinK 
for everyone who 
pronounces Cinzano 
^orreclly tChin-Zano)! ^ 


‘Know Your Onions' 
Day 

Good day to throw 
abandon to the wind 
-also onion into empty 
glass. (Add gin and 
Cinzano dry Vermouth.! 


“Itc Kice t4» 
Ice” liny 

Great warm weather 
celebration. Pour 
Cinzano sweer 
Vermouth over ice. 
Sip. Sip. Hooray! 


NATIONAL 
OIN-ZANO" DAY 

You're in lucV. 

Todoy is National 
"Gin-Zano” Day! 

(Cinzano makes i 
L any celebration A 
K complete.) m 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR USA. HU|4SON G. SHAW CO . 


«acBajeii8»Leiii8ri 

Caarane'Bai 


For those who missed 
"Know Your Onions” 
Day. (Same fun-only 
with lemon peel.) 


“Take an Olive 
to limch” Day 

Or brunch. Or dinner. 
Who cares? (As long 


as it goes with 
imported Cimano 
Vermouth.) 


When you mix icith CinZano you mix icith the best 






An Experience No Man Should Miss 

Old Spice Lime 

Fresh . . . frosted . . . spiced with a twist of lime! Thai's Old Spice Lime . . . 
the stirring new cologne with the romantic aroma of the trade winds. A 
Christmas gift with an interesting potential. 2.00. Also: After Shave 
Lotion 1 .50; Gift Set 3.50. By Shulton, the makers of original Old Spice. 



BOOKTALK 

'Cruising Under Sail' by Erie C. Hiseoch 
stands up as delinllive in • new edition 

I^rop ihc hook in Pori Castries or Cris- 
tobiil i’r off the barrel "posi office" in 
the Ciahipagos islanjs. and chances arc that 
before sou have cversthing secured >ou 
ssill hear the rattle of anchor chain from 
a British >achl named Wimitrter. .Sailing 
her will be !-,ric C. Hiscock. and >ou will 
hear that chain ralite because, expert r^ccan 
sailor that he is. HiscKk d»Ks noi believe 
in newfangled ssnllwtic libers for anchor 
nnics. Since llisctKk has made it around 
the world more than once in smallish craft, 
with only his wife Siisan for crew, even bis 
most conservative prejudices arc entitled 
to respect. 

In 1950 Misc<K'k published CnihiuK t'«* 
tkr Sail, and a line b«mk it was - an essen- 
tial primer for anvone who aspires to cruise 
hfiic waters in anvihing bigger than Tinker- 
helle btii smaller than Aineriru. Now in the 
light of his broadened experience Hiscavck 
has revised and enlarged the book in a sec- 
ond edition (Oxford, S!2,75). As Hiscivk 
sa>s. though basic seamanship has changed 
not at all since tirsi publication of the book, 
experience has moditied some of his convic- 
tions as have new materials and devices. 

Hiscock now full> accepts Dacron (Terv- 
Icnc to the bngUshl as the best material for 
sails, and even tolerates stainless steel for 
any standing rigging on which a sail is to 
be hanked, because tif the unavoidable 
chafe. For unchafed rigging. Hiscvxk still 
prefers gaJvani/ed steel. And because he 
lives where handcrafted planking is expert- 
l> and chcapiv done, he prefers wood to 
f ibcrglasor metal for vachi bulls. 

Into d57 pages plus an excellent index. 
HisciK'k packs both basic data for the as- 
piring cruiser and sophisticated opinions 
for the expert. He includes the best > achting 
gtossarv I have yet seen in such modest stx'pc 
( "lihack" to "yaw I" in 21 pages I. gives lists 
of essential stores and adds for lagniappc 
an appendix on provisioning by First Mate 
and Chief Cook Susan HisevKk. (She dven 
knows how to keep fresh eggs fresh in the 
tropics v«ith<iu( refrigeration: coat them 
lightly in vaseline. I 

A few stubborn Briticisms may pu/zlc 
Ihc AnKrican reader such as rigging 
screws f<sT lurnbuckles and. of course. Per- 
spex for Plexiglas but he had better learn 
them anyway if he is setting sail for any port 
bcivtccfi l.and's t'nd and Sydney Heads. 
UisctKk never forgets that most men who 
want to cruise limitless oceans have only 
limited funds. The btiok can save such a 
man a hundred times its cost, through the 
sensible but safe ecsmomics it recommends. 
It may even vise his life. 

— CilOKl.t CkoZH r 


A great new camera takes 
the mumbo-jumbo 
out of fine photography! 


(A'cif Honeywell Pentax Spoimolic camera measures liglil precisely for perfectly exposer! pictures.) 

window of the shutler speed dial, auto* 
matically calibrating the exposure system. 
Then you set your shutter speed, focus 
and nip the metcrswitch to the ‘'on” posi- 
tion. Hy turning the diaphragm ring, the 
meter needle you’ll sec in the view-finder 
is centered and you're set to shoot. With- 
out removing your eye from thevicss-finder 
(and without engaging in digital contor- 
tions), you have made a perfectly exposed 
picUirc. ]l’s that simple! 

Today, the Sprjtmalic towers over every 
other 35nitn single-lens rellex camera. It 
costs S2Sy.50and is, without a doubt, one 
of the four or live linest cameras in the 
world. 

Who says so? The pros and the dyed-in- 
ihc-wool amateurs who started snapping 
up Spoimaiics faster than wc could de- 
liver them. 

But wc were happy to adjust the supply 
rate. And now your nearest Honeywell 
Fentax dealer will be glad to explain why 
he's so excited about this remarkable new 
camera. Or, for more of the details first, 
just send us the coupon below. 

j 1 

I I 

I HONEYWELL PHOTOGRAPHIC ■ I 

I h^ail Station 209 f I 

1 Denver, Colorado 80217 m izA I I 

I Please send literature on the new [ i 

I Honeywell Pentax Spotmatic to; | 
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I 
I 
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Everybody's got at least one friend who is 
something of a hot-shot with a camera. 

Chances arc he dazzles you with a w hole 
roomful of equipment. And he probably 
goes through some sort of black-magic 
mental contortions and dial twisting every 
time he lakes a shot. But you've got to 
admit that his perfectly exposed pictures 
make yours look pretty drab. 

Well, fret no longer, friend. You’re just 
one easy step from joining Ihe photo* 
graphic elite. 

A magnificent new camera is the answer. 
It's a camera that is simplicity itself to 
operate. Yet it will never fail to delight 
you with what it (and you) can do . , . be- 
cause it has a wealth of professional know- 
how It's called the Honey well 
Pentax Spotmatic. 

Pentax cameras, with their superb op- 
tics and brilliant engineering, have long 
been a favorite of photo hobby ists every- 
where. But now' the Spotmatic opens up 
the world of line photography to every 
camera fan who can press a shuilcr. 

The secret is a rcvohifionary ihruugli- 
thc-lens exposure meter system that is both 
automatic and unerringly precise. It as- 
sures you that you'll never again face the 
disappointment of ruining or missing one 
of those exceptional pictures or slides 


through over- or underexposure. 

It guides you infallibly, within the limits 
of film and available light, from the sim- 
plest .situations to the most dilficull and 
challenging conditions: severe backlight- 
ing, extreme telephoto, high contrast, low 
light levels, wild ]ilicrs,iiItra-closcups..And 
it docs it all automatically. 

You also save lime and film because you 
can forget about taking extra shots “just 
to make sure.” You ore sure on every pic- 
ture. You arc sure of a quality of results 
simply unattainable by 98' ,' of the canr- 
cras in use today, “autontaiic" or not! 

Here's how it works. The Spotmalic's 
unique cadmium sulfide meter measures 
the light coming through the Itikinf! aper- 
tun' of the lens. It reads the light from the 
in-focus image on the ground glass, which 
corresponds exactly to the image at the 
film plane. (There ore cameras, selling for 
up to S500. which read the image formed 
by the lens at full aperture. But these 
cameras merely eitimafe the light for the 
actual f/stop you'll be using and arc only 
appro.ximate when compared to the preci- 
sion of the Spotmatic.) 

Fast, foolproof operation. When you 
load your Spotmatic, you set the film's 
AS.A number (from ASA, 20 to 1600) in the 



Mr. Bruning gets half his sales 
by replacing his main competitor’s 
dry copier. 

No wonder. 

Mr. Bruning’s 2000 electrostatic 
copier makes sharper copies in more 
sizes twice as fast, often at half 
the cost. 

That’s too good to keep under his hat. 
But great for you to keep in mind. 



Bfuning is m division Of Addressograph Mulligraph Corp. >1 « U. S Titdtnuit d* u 



Even a fairy godmother 
couldn’t offer you a better 
deal than your neighbor- 
hood Chrysler dealer can. 

He can put you in the only big car in 
its field that remains uncompromised by 
a junior edition with the same name. 

What you get is a full-size luxury car 
with the extra room, ride and class you’d 
like to move up to. 

And you can get it without denting 
your budget out of shape. 

There are five Chrysler Newport mod- 


els priced just a few dollars a month more 
than the most popular smaller cars, com- 
parably equipped. 

What's more, that small difference 
in price includes power steering, power 
brakes, automatic transmission, a 383 
cubic inch V-8, radio, heater, front and 
rear seat belts, and padded instrument 
panel. Go see your Chrysler dealer. 

Move up to Chrysler . . . it's easy. 


CUKYSLER 
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bright gift idea 


...they brighten up your taste 


SCORECARD 


NONRECIPROCATING PISTON 

Detroit Piston Owner Fred Zolincr has 
tried once again to nail down territorial 
rights to Michigan basketball All-Amer- 
ica Ca/./ic Russell and once again has 
failed, Zolincr was refused permission 
by his follow' owners— and for more than 
the usual reason that their enthusiasm 
for the territorial draft is inversely pro- 
portional to the talent available in some- 
one clsc’s territory. The other owners 
would like to help Zolincr strengthen his 
weak franchise. But they find it hard to 
forget that a few- years ago Fred was ac- 
tive in eliminating the territorial draft. 

REVERSE IMAGE 

Another traditional color barrier in the 
South was shattered last week, if only 
for a brief monvent or rwo. when Mor- 
gan State met Florida A&M in the 
Orange Blossom game in Miami, played 
annually between the best Negro college 
football teams in the land. Morgan 
Slate managed to slip a freshman tackle 
named John Bowers into action for a 
couple of minutes to spell Tom Carr, a 
senior who has been drafted by the Bal- 
timore Colls. Bowers was the only white 
player on either team, and when he en- 
tered the game he became the first white 
player ever to appear in the Orange 
Blossom Classic. 

TERRIBLE TEMPER 

John Galbrealh's agreement with Italian 
Marchese Mario Incisa to lease Ribot. 
the remarkably successful European stal- 
lion whose get linished second and third 
in the Kentucky Derby last spring and 
one-two in the Preakness. for another 
three to five years of service in the U.S, 
is causing angry repercussions in Italy. 
Desmond McCiowan. Rome correspond- 
ent of T/ic Aforniti^’ Telegraph, wrote 
last week. ‘The loss of Ribot has done 
incalculable harm to breeding in Italy. 
. . . European breeders have been led 
up the garden path and they cun de- 
rive little satisfaction in the fact that 
all expenses will be paid if they still 
wish their marcs to visit Ribot in Ken- 
tucky. . . . Galbreaih only made the 


ofler as a sop to Incisa ‘s conscience.'* 
McGowan added that "All this talk 
about Ribot having turned vicious is a 
lot cf nonsense." But Galbrealh’s reason 
for keeping Ribot in the U.S. is precisely 
that— he .says the horse i.s too dangerous 
to ship. Olin Gentry, Galbrcath’s farm 
manager agrees completely, and all ob- 
servers here admit that Ribot has al- 
ways been an unruly stallion, although 
he was perfectly well behaved on the 
racecourse. Ribot has been known to 
have some pretty hairy hysterics in some- 
thing so familiar as a stable stall. 

"\ man would be a fool to get in a 
plane with Ribot." Gentry said last Au- 
gust. "You'd have to kill the horse if 
anything went wrong.” 

INEUGIBLE RECEIVER 

Since pro football teams have been scout- 
ing large, sturdy basketball players and 
trackmen for some time now. the Balti- 
more Coils’ 1 7th-round draft choice was 
more intriguing than incredible. Al- 
though world-record-holding Sholpultcr 
Randy Matson has not played football 
since his last year in high school, he 
is 6 feet inches, 244 pounds and 
stronger than the average bear. Bui while 
Baltimore's far-fiung. finely tuned in- 
telligence system was correctly inform- 
ing the Coils' front ofiicc that Randy 
might be a fine prospect, it forgot to 
report something else: Matson, a junior 
who has never been red-shiricd. is not 
yet eligible for the pro draft. It’s like 
the old baseball gag: he can't hit but 
he’s not a good fielder. Matson doesn't 
play football, but Baltimore went ahead 
and didn’t draft him anyway. 

IT HURTS RIGHT HERE, DOC 

The chief medical officer for the Nevada 
State Athletic Commission, embarrassed 
by scattered complaints that the Clay- 
Panerson fight should have been post- 
poned because of Floyd’s back ailment, 
has recommended that the Nevada com- 
mission make revelation of any ailment 
or injury mandatory. Commission doc- 
tors would then determine whether the 
boxer was fit to light. 


Medical Officer Donald Romeo’s sug- 
gestion sounds sensible enough in theory, 
but there would be difficulties in prac- 
tice. In the specific instance of the Clay- 
Paiterson match. Patterson suffered no 
worse symptoms prior to the fight than 
he had before many previous bouts from 
which he had emerged not only unin- 
jured hut victorious (SI, Dec. 6), More- 
over. back ailments arc notoriously hard 
to diagnose except by the most elaborate 
examinations. Would a fighter admit the 
existence of a handicapping, but not dis- 
abling. injury that had escaped the ex- 
aminer's attention? Not likely. What if 
commission doctors pronounced him 
still able to fight? He would then have 
exposed his weakness to his opponent. 
It would be necessary, at the very least, 
to keep such examinations entirely secret 

GRANDMA, WHAT BIG TEETH! 

There isn't anything more dangerous 
than a little old lady. Mrs. Steve Burney, 
a grandmother, isn’t very old (52). but 
she vs little (5 feel 4) and she certainly 
is dangerous. Mrs. Barney and her hus- 
band hud parked their camper-pickup 
unit near Tucumcari. N. Mcx. when a 
gunman tried to hold them up. Mrs. 
Barney pushed him away, and the bandit 
made the mistake of forcing her head 
down. Mr. Barney, who is not in the 



best of health, pushed his finger be- 
tween the gun's hammer and tiring pin 
and then Grandma moved in. 

"I had had some judo lessons because 
1 wanted my daughter to learn it." she 
said, "so I gouged his eyes with my right 
hand and used my left hand to stick 
fingers in under his collarbone, That 
made him relax his hold on the gun. 
and my husband got it away. Then 1 
twisted his left arm behind his back." 
Twisted it and held (he gunman there 
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for an hour and a half until police final- 
ly came and took over. 

As the sheriff led him away the pris- 
oner muttered. ’They ought to match 
her with Cassius Clay." 

ON-THE-JOB OLD-ACE PENSION 

Sum Snead is 53, and it is almost 30 
years since he first broke through to 
fame and fortune in golf. Some feel that 
Sam is pressing things a bit to continue 
playing tournament golf at his age. and 
that it would be a shame to sec him limp- 
ing along in the ruck behind the strong 
young pros. Do not worry about Sam. 
It may be due to inflation, but it so hap- 
pens that this year was Snead’s biggest 
money-winning year cser on the pro cir- 
cuit. He took in S36,S89. His prc\ious 
high came 15 years ago, in 1950, when 
he won S35.758. 

NOT av SHUFFLEBOARD ALONE 

if you are looking for a place to put 
a hockey franchise, St. Petersburg. Fla. 
doesn't exactly leap to mind. But last 
week, when the Jacksonville Rockets of 
the F.astcrn Hockey League played two 
games in St. Petersburg's new S3-million 
bay-front auditorium, more than 5.000 
customers showed up for each game. 
The Rockets had been averaging only 
1 ,600 at home. 

How come? Well, it turns out that St. 
Petersburg, a haven for sports-minded 
oldsters, has an extremely high percent- 
age of expatriate New Englanders and 
retired Canadians. And what sport do 
they play in the winter in New England 
and Canada? 

The LHL has four more games sched- 
uled in St. Pete and if that attendance 
is for real, the Long Island Ducks, one 
of the weaker franchises in the circuit, 
may again begin to feel migratory urges. 
Whether the Ducks ll> south or not. the 
Sunshine City is a giK>d bet to be in the 
ice league next season. 

POLITICAL FUTBOL 

One of the big events in the world of 
soccer will lake place next July when 16 
national teams from various parts of the 
world meet in England to compete for 
the Jules Rimet Cup, symbol of profes- 
sional soccer supremacy. Ah. what a 
treat for the soccer enthusiast! Brazil, 
Argentina, Hungary, Spain. Portugal, 
France, England — the absolute cream of 
soccer. Well, almost. There's one odd- 
looking fly floating in the cream. How 


in the name of PeliJ did North Korea, 
whose national team plays soccer about 
as well as P.S. 172, ever become one of 
the final 16? 

Very simple, really. It's Agatha Chris- 
tie's 10-littlc-lndian story all over again. 
Originally. 19 nations were slated for 
action in the Africa-Asia playoff zone. 
But 15 African countries, evidently con- 
fusing the soccer world with the L'.N., 
withdrew before a single ball was boot- 
ed. going off in a huff because, at best, 
only one country from Africa could be 
represented in the finals. 

That left four nations in the playoff; 
South Africa, South Korea. North Ko- 
rea and Australia. The international soc- 
cer ruling body expelled South Africa 
because of that country’s racist policies. 
That left three. South Korea withdrew 
when it learned that her II players — 
amateur all the way— would not be al- 
lowed to compete in the Olympic Games 
if they played now in a professional tour- 
nament. That left two, Australia doesn't 
recognize North Korea (and vice versa), 
but arrangements were made to meet in 
neutral Cambodia. Since Australia can't 
play soccer even as well as P.S. 172. 
North Korea whupped 'em. easy. That 
left one. And that is why. soccer fans, 
after a long, grueling elimination tour- 
nament of two games. North Korea is 
in the cup finals. 

LET GEORGES DO IT 

The most-wanted C'hristmasgiftscomc 
from Georges Kaplan." said the headline 
in a full-page ad in The AVk' York Tinnw 
last week. Among the gifts Georges fig- 
ures the outdoorsy types most want are 
the fur hammock— S5.5(X> for chinchilla. 
S3.500 for mink. S2.000 for blue fox — 
and the fur sleeping bag, at S4.000. S2.(K)0 
and Sl.OCX) for the same furs. If a chin- 
chilla hammock or a mink sleeping bag 
doesn't grab you. Georges is prepared to 
sell you yard goods— in chinchilla, mink 
or blue fox— and you can get the wife to 
whip up whatever it is you do want most. 

HOME-FLOOR AOVANTAGE 

Travliiionalists who haven't quite accept- 
ed the orange basketball may be even 
more displeased to hear (hat i( is being 
bounced on a plastic court this year. 
North Central College of Naperville. III. 
has installed in its Merner Ficldhouse 
a new plastic surface previously used 
only on running tracks. ”1 saw how the 
material worked on tracks and was con- 
vinced it was just the thing for a field 
house." said North Central Athletic Di- 


rector Ralph McAlister just before the 
Cardinals tried out their synthetic .sur- 
face on Augustana of Illinois. McAlister 
added that the plastic prevents slipping 
(even if the floor is wet), shin splints and 
dead spots. Belter yet. exultant spectators 
once again can rush out onto the court 
after a victory: the floor is impervious 
even to spike heels, 

STOCKING STUFFER 

\\ ilt Chamberlain, who rarely leaves on 
a road trip without at least 10 SI. 000 bills 
cached in a coat pocket, can scarcely be 
blamed for misplacing less valuable arti- 
cles. l ike a smelly old size 15 sweat 
sock— even if it did contain a S9.000 
diamond ring, among other things. Wilt 
left rluii lying around the locker room 
at San Francisco's Civic Auditorium. 
As he was leaving the auditorium, two 
kids overhauled him, one waving the 
footgear. '■Hey. mister. you forgot some- 
thing." he yelled. Chamberlain gave 
them each S5. He also gave them the 
sock. 

TAKE THAT, WOLLEV SEGAP! 

Noted Heart Specialist Paul Dudley 
White came out against the extension 
telephone last week. It is not wise to de- 
prive housewives of much-nccdcd exer- 
cise. he said. 

Dr. White hasn't heard from any 
housewives vet. hut the telephone com- 
pany went on record as being distinctly 
unamused- New England Telephone had 
best keep the volume level down, though 
- or the Boston surgeon might speak 
out against the Yellow Pages, loo. "Let 
your fingers do the walking.” indeed! 

THEY SAID IT 

• Joe Robbie. Miami Dolphin co-own- 
er. after his first American Football 
League college draft; "It's like sweating 
out a baby in the wailing room, except 
in that case you're pretty sure the baby 
will be delivered eventually." 

• Press Maravich. North Carolina State 
basketball coach, on 6-foot-lO Center 
John Naponiek: "I don't know anybody 
who can go around him. over him or 
under him. He wears a si/e 18 shoe. If 
he turns his feet sideways you'll sec how- 
much territory he can cover." 

• Bvibby Bragan. manager of the much- 

traveled Atlanta Braves, on his business 
sideline as a mobile-homes representa- 
tive; "Can you think of a more natural 
business for anyone in baseball? 1 mean 
managers, coaches, ballplayers — even 
whole ball clubs." end 
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Congratulations, 



Most Valuable Player 1965-National League 

Leading Major League Home Run Hitter (52). Major League Leader in 
Slugging Percentage (.645). Team Captain, San Francisco Giants. Star 
of Television Commercials for Coca-Cola. Say Hey! That's the way to 
make Things Go Better. 


things 1»0 
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BUT WHY ME, COACH? 

by GEORGE PLIMPTON 


The pro fooibell image last week was one of glamour and affluence, but even as highly publicized collegiate stars 
bargained for huge contracts some anonymous pros groped for bare security. One such was Mike Bundra, ex-iineman 


M ike Bundra is. or was, a defensive 
tackle with the New York Giants — 
a heavy-jowled. slope-shouldered, soft- 
spoken 250-pounder in his fourth year of 
p^ay in the National FootbaU League. 
He is originally from the football-player 
spawning grounds of Pennsylvania — a 
little town called Catasauqua, not far 
from Allentown. Mis people arc Slovak, 
and the rough texture of their tongue 
often crops up in his own speech. He re- 
fers to his position as "defense tackle." 
He has played "defense tackle" with four 
NFL teams — coming up as a sixth-draft 
choice for Detroit in 1962, then in 1964 
with Minnesota and also Cleveland, 
where he finished the year and earned the 
right to wear the heavy-cut champion- 
ship ring. 

Playing second-string tackle. Bundra 
had performed very rarely — not much 
more than 10 minutes of game time in 
those three years. Defensive tackles arc 
durable and, once established as starters, 
they arc diflicull to supplant. Bundra al- 
ways remained a backup man. But the 
Giants have had a considerable problem 
at the tackle position this year, and when 
they traded with the Browns in Septem- 
ber for- Bundra he got his chance. He 
opened at tackle. Lack of experience 
marred his play, but he had his good 
days; in the first Cleveland game of the 
season the sportswriiers awarded him a 
Bulova watch as the outstanding Giant 
defensive player against his old team- 
mates. He began to make plans. He and 
his wife, Hvelyn, an attractive girl with 
thin features and heavily penciled eye- 


brows, moved out of the Concourse 
Plaza Hotel near the Stadium into a 
furnished apartment. With them went 
their nervous, popeyed chihuahua. Gin- 
ger. which Bundra kept to pools of 
shadow while walking it at night lest 
some of the other Giant players living 
in the vicinity catch him with a dog that 
he could set. trembling on its thin tegs, 
in the palm of his hand. 

In the second Cleveland game last 
month Bundra had troubles, particular- 
ly in the second half, when the Cleveland 
center — working cleverly and gauging 
Bundra ’s responses perfectly' — kept him 
out of a succession of power plays up 
the middle. Bundra was replaced, and 
when he reached the sidelines he explod- 
ed into lOor 15 seconds of self-recrimina- 
tion, during which he threw' his helmet, 
kicked it and swore his anger out before 
finally slumping down on the bench. 

That night he comforted himself on 
his poor playas hcwalked the chihuahua 
by remembering Head Coach Allie Sher- 
man’s dictum that the Giants were a 
young team and that they would make 
mi^lakes. He often rej}cuicd that to him- 
self: "There'll be mistakes, but wc'rc 
learning all the time. Wc'rc a young 
team." 

The next day — a day he will not for- 
get, Bundra 's Blue Monday— he was 
driving westbound on the Cross Bronx 
Expressway in his 1963 Chevrolet, when 
a trailer truck going cast in the oppo- 
site lane lost its spare tire. The tire, roll- 
ing at a 40-milc-an-hour clip, jumped 
the expressway divider and sailed down 


at Bundra's car. This sudden apparition 
gave him just time to throw up his arm 
to protect his eyes before he heard the 
double impact of the tire crumbling his 
from fender, then slicing up over tbe 
hood and crushing the windshield frame 
so that the convertible top came down 
around his ears. He was able to bring 
the car to a stop, and he sat shivering 
for a while in the quick silence. He could 
not remember a closer escape, ever, and 
he began thinking about his luck — how 
perhaps it was pretty good, considering. 

That afternoon he was telling his wife 
about the accident, perhaps for the fifth 
time — when the phone rang. It was Allie 
Sherman's secretary asking for Bundra. 
The coach wanted to speak to him. 

Remembering it, Bundra said, "He 
came right to the point. Hcsaid.'Wc'vc 
decided, the coaches and 1. to put you 
on waivers.' He and the rest of the coach- 
ing stalT, they were sorry. That was all 
there was to it. 1 said to him, ‘You got 
to drop me all the way down? You 
can't put me on the taxi squad?' He said, 
*No, we can't.’ I said, ‘Why, what did I 
do wrong?* and he said he was sorry. 
I said 1 was just one year away from the 
five years you need for the pension. What 
about that? What would the other clubs 
think — my being dropped right out the 
bottom? He said he was sorry. 1 would 
do all right. He said I had good experi- 
ence. I was young and strong. 

"So that was the end. 1 kept thinking, 
‘What a day. Blue Monday.' I lost my 
car and my job. I was surprised my wife 
didn't leave me — except she was too 
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angr> at wlial she'd heard: she had loo 
niuch to sa>. So she stuck around. ‘VS hul 
could it base been.'' I kept asking m>- 
self. Ma> be lho> was just mad. and they 
Use me for a guinea pig. It's no Joy h^r 
ilu-ni to lose, eillter. I just didn't know 
the answer. I couldn't ligure what they 
had on their minds, " 

I'ooiball cmiches say^hal ivle.tsing a 
player is the toughest part of ilieir job. 
The coaches hate it because it is hard to 
do cleanly. There ha\e l'»een priKvdures 
in the two leagues that are vlilVieull to be- 
lieve. Some years back, at Hulfalo in the 
\mericaii hooiball League, the coach 
would cut a player by having the eauip- 
mcni manager clear out his locker. When 
the player arrived in the gym to dress 
for afternoon practice, he would sit 
down on the Ivench to work his sh«K- 
laces loose aiul sudvlenly lind his locker 
empty, not even believing it at first, star- 
ing up at tbe UvckcT numlvcr and then 
into the lockers on eitlier side, the Itope 
Iveginning to fade us his leammales. mnv 
no longer teammates but acuuamtancos. 
looked away from him embarrassed, and 
stared down at their own socks. 

It was an evperiencc all players wont 
through as rookies cutdow n lime, often 
called llic Night <if the Turk, or on some 
teams the Night of the Squeaking Shoes, 
to signify the emissaries coming along 
thcdormilory corridors i<i fetch the play- 
ers over to the tithce to be oHicially let 
go. .\t Cleveland vluring the training 
seasonswhen Paul brow n was the coach, 
he would wait until the players were all 
in their quarters at night. On those iK'ca- 
sions when a cut was due. the rookies 
wouM collect in one ro<im and. ii' keep 
their spirits up, they would put on twist 
records and practice the dance steps that 
were the rage at the lime -the twist, the 
chicken, the mashed potato -the vol- 
ume up high and tltc feci pounding, un- 
til I'aul brown from the floor helow 
complained that there was so much noise 
he couldn't keep lus mind clear to de- 
cide to let go. \ venlually the door 
would open anyway, and Urown'senvoy 
would point at the unforlunale through 
the crash of music and the players turn- 
ing in the dance patterns. 

At Chicago. Cicorge H-ilas used to 
reach out and touch a inan on the shoul- 
der. and the players, seeing him coming 
— if they wereworried about beingcul- 
would lend to sidle away. One day he 
reached out to touch a quick little scat- 
back. who saw the hand coming at the 
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last second and. dodging it. dropped to 
the ground with a groan and began to do 
a scries of quick push-ups. “Look,” he 
said, glancing up at Halas, “I'm strong, 
loo. I can do these forever.” Halas was 
suppc)sed to have been so touched by the 
player's desperation that he turned away 
as if it hadn't been his intention to tap 
him at all, Me kept the player for an 
extra week and then came up swiftly 
behind him in the locker room when 
the player was skinning himself out of 
a sweat shirt and got him on the shoul- 
der before there could be any chance of 
avoidance. 

The reactions of released players arc 
likely to be more consistent than the 
methods of dismissal — often tearful, 
then sullen as they think back on all the 
wasted ctTort, then a slow shift to the 
problems of the future. There have been 
exceptions. Some years ago. at the De- 
troit Lions' training camp on the grounds 
of the Cranbrook School, after two Lion 
players had I'wen told they were cut they 
went up to their dormitory room and 
got mean on a bottle of rye. They came 
lazying out looking for trouble. They 
found a Cranbrook mathematics teach- 
er in the lavatory brushing his teeth. He 
was wearing a green silk kimono em- 
broidered with a red dragon. He heard 
them come in behind him. and he turned, 
smiling at them pleasantly, his mouth 
full of toothpaste. 

“Hi. fellows." he said. “Nice practice 
today?" 

The two players, both big linemen, 
stared at him, rocking slightly. 

“Who's that clown?” one of them 
asked, pointing at him. 

After studying him. the other said. 
“He's a Chink! A mad Chink! Look at 
that foam on his mouth!" 

The mathematics teacher turned back 
to the sink. But the two players kept jaw- 
ing at him. They followed him back to 
his quarters where they found a packed 
trunk (he was about to leave the school 
for a late summer vacation), which they 
hoisted out and threw down a stairwell. 

]f the behavior of a released player 
is sometimes unpredictable, almost in- 
variably the rest of the squad is sure to 
ignore his misfortune. When Bundra was 
dropped the Giant squad, to a man. was 
surprised. There were a few rumors and 
speculations. Yet his release was dis- 
cussed only briefly. Ballplayers shy away 
from the unpleasantnesses of their trade 
— indeed, they pretend such things don't 


exist. Being released or injured arc the 
two most common hazards of football, 
both insured if one stays around long 
enough, and both arc treated equiva- 
lently. If a player is hurt and is slow to 
get up after a tackle, his teammates 
nearby will shout, “Wipe it off! Wipe 
it olT! Get up! Forget it!” almost as if 
their raillery could dismiss the concept 
of injury. But if a player stays dow n. they 
turn and move from him. Similarly, a 
released player is ignored. Bundra was 
well liked on the Giants. Their affec- 
tion was sufficient for them to give him 
friendly nicknames — Big Mike the Bear, 
the Slovak, Boondra— and some of the 
players, because he had come to the 
Giants from the champion Browns, 
thought of him as a good-luck talisman. 
“Where Bundra goes, so goes tlie cham- 
pionship." But only two or three called 
him on the day of the release. Each 
said over the phone that he did not be- 
lieve it — an error, it had to be some 
sort of error. They refused to accept 
it. Bundra .said laterthat thosewhocalicd 
were so positive that his release was a 
mix-up that in his da/e from the acci- 
dent and the horror of Sherman's phone 
call, he began to wonder if perhaps he 
hadn't dreamed the whole thing — that 
perhaps Sherman's secretary had got 
the wrong party on the phone, But then, 
almost immediately, as the three- or 
four-line story of his release went out 
over the wire services, his relatives from 
the Allentown area began calling. They 
joshed him gently. They were ex-Giant 
fans now. In just over a year they had 
been ex-Lion, ex-Viking. cx-Brown and 
now ex-Giant fans. One or two of them 
were bitter: “How can they drop you 
like that?” 

“1 don't know," Bundra had said. 
“Believe me. I don't know.” 

Just before the recent St. Louis Car- 
dinal-Giant game Allie Sherman an- 
nounced to his players at a team meet- 
ing: “If you don't do well on Sunday 
we won't even give you the courtesy of 
having you come in to face us. We'll cut 
you on the phone,” The threat was by 
no means the first that Giant players had 
heard during the year from one or more 
of their coaches: nor is rule by fear a 
device used only by the Giants. Invaria- 
bly coaches in both leagues will deny 
using such pressure. Sherman will say. 
“You never want to have someone look- 
ing over your shoulder. You cannot run 
scared in football.” But the problem of 


getting a team to its peak — giving it the 
“juice" — is complex, and anything is uti- 
lized to heighten a player's performance. 
There arc some who. under the threat of 
being released, play in a controlled ter- 
ror that brings on a performance they 
can scarcely believe themselves capable 
of. 

Sherman is a discreet man. He be- 
lieves that the personnel problems on his 
club arc private. He will not discuss how 
he brings the best out of his players. He is 
very good at it. His record this year is 
better than any experts thought possible. 
Nor will he di.scuss a player who has not 
come up to expectations and is to be re- 
leased — such as Bundra— any more than 
he would divulge a game plan for a fol- 
lowing .Sunday. He called Bundra a line 
man, and he mentioned that his prob- 
lems were those of “technical difticul- 
tics." It was absurd to believe the rumors 
— that he had been fired for mistakes in 
one series of plays or for reasons of per- 
sonal pique. Bundra 's future? The fact 
that he had only one more year to go 
for his pension? Well, he could fit in 
somewhere else. He could have made it 
with the Giants, perhaps, if the present 
personnel had been better balanced. 

It was a tough pan of the business, 
releasing a man. Curiously, in Sherman's 
own case, thinking back, it was a trade 
that had upset him more than letting 
a player go outright — the Darrell Dess 
trade. Il had to be done — the only way 
he could get his quarterback, Earl Mor- 
rall — and he gave up an unbelievably 
skillful man with a perfect football tem- 
perament. For Sherman, it was apparent 
that giving up perfection rankled far 
more than any feeling of compassion he 
might have felt for someone being re- 
leased who hadn't quite been able to 
make the grade. One felt he could talk 
about Dess for a long time. 

The Bundras would have left New 
York for their home in Detroit as soon 
as the cut was announced, but they had 
to wait for their Chevrolet to be repaired. 
They had called the Giant management 
to see if something could be done finan- 
cially to help them through the delay. 
They were told politely that there wasn't 
anything in the contractual arrangements 
that obliged management to assust them. 

So they stuck to their apartment — 
with its brown wail-to-wall carpeting, 
the alcove kitchen and bar, with the two 
tall bar stools in pink and the two Utrillo 
prints in cloth on opposite walls in the 
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Ii% inj5 room. The Uundrus'onl> iX-TSonal 
l^clonging^ in the ining room were luo 
souvenir ushlravs, a cardboard tx>\ in a 
corner for C linger, with a blanket door, a 
portable television set. and nc\i li> ii on 
the table three roolball trophies two 
small football-plaver ligurinev t'li wood- 
en stands fronv Bundra's high school 
davs. and a large, gold-tinted I’oolball 
wiili a plaque that identilied it as the 
John l>ve irojihv lor the sear's (1961) 
outstanding lineman at Southern Cali- 
fornia. where Bundra went to college. 

t)n one occasion Bundra lel'l the apart- 
ment to tr> to see the Cuant coaches, 
to find out whv. esaeilv. he had been 
dropped. He sat in the locker room at 
'I'unkec Stadium, hut he was ignored so 
p<iintcdlv that after a while he left. "They 
knew I was there, But thev wouldn't look 
at me. It was like I wasn't there. I'll sec 
them before I go back to Detroit. I don’t 
hold them no grudge. I've only pluved 
muvbc 10 minutes l>efore this sear. 1 
need to find out wluii was wrong, If I 
have a chance I'll lietter mvself. It lakes 
time. 

■■>ou don’t learn nothing in your 
rookie year. The veterans won't talk to 
sou. Mv second vear 1 began to learn; 
Alev Karras began to show me things — 
how to kev and pick up moves to tell mc 
how to strike and where to pursue. 

■■\l Cleveland. Mod/elcwski — little 
Mo he was the Ivcsl teacher I ever hud 
He gave me contidence. I could feel 1 was 
going to have a good vear. Then I was 
running after Jimmv Brown in practice 
when I felt this big fiain and I stopped 
up short — like someone had hit mc from 
bcliind willt a stick and they tell mc 1 
busted a blood vessel in mv calf. They 
can't use me much after that just on 
the goal-line stands when they use four 
defense tackles. But I got this." He 
turned his hand so the championship 
ring glinted. 

"It's not the end of the world," he 
said, "rni going to make it w iih another 
club. But I wish I knew what had hap- 
pened here in New 'lork to go all the 
wav from first string right out tlte bot- 
tom. . . ." 

■■Perhaps it's tlwir fault," his w ife s.iid. 
''They'll' the ones that are wrong." 

■'One of my troubles." Bundra said, 
"is that I liglu loo much with the man 
in front of me on a puss rush. I got 
to learn to gel nd of him. Maybe that's 
It. Maybe if I could straighten that prob- 
lem out. . . ." 


■■They had it in for you." his wife 
said, ■■fion'l ask me why." 

Bundra went on: '■Maybe on the runs 
I play the man opposite dilTereni from 
what they want, My habit i-. to play liim 
soft, not kill him. just to pO|i him and 
gel rid of him and then go on the pursuit. 
That's the way Mev Karras diK-sb. Some- 
times he hardly touches his man to gel 
arvumd liim. Tluil's my style, too. That's 
what 1 learned. Hut maylx: \llic and 
Pop Ivy, the defense coach, they want 
me to do dilVerent. to kill the guy in 
front. Well, I'll do that — I'll do what 
they want. But they got to come to me 
and un- something. 1 mean, how can 1 do 


what they want if lliey don't tell me'.’" 

"Don't you change for iiohoily." his 
wife said, ■■^■oll do what you learned 
ItcsI," 

Bundra got up .ind liirned on the lele- 
vision set. A few days before, he and his 
wife had watclted the Ciianl-C'ardinal 
game. He had rooted for the (iiants to 
win, I lis w ife joshed him half humorous- 
ly for doing so, Site cheered hearlily 
for the C ardinals, "What's wrong with 
you. anyway'.’" she had asked. 

"It's a good team." her husband had 
said. "I can’t knoc'k Ihcni. I love pro 
hall. I can’t knock anything about it. 
it's been good to mc." end 



RICH CLARKSON 


LOCAL BOYS MAKE VERY GOOD 


In the national soccer championships last week St. Louis would have been proud whichever school won. Both 
teams in the final were loaded with players developed in the city's Catholic youth leagues JOE JARES 


T o St. Louis boys, cspcciully Caiho- 
lic St. Louis boys, kicking a soccer 
ball around is as natural as yanking 
girls' pigtails. A husky youngster might 
be asked what parish he belongs to. 
but more likely he will be asked what 
parish he plays for. While most of the 
nation is perfectly content to let soccer 
superiority rest in Sao Paulo or Liver- 
pool or wherever, the Catholic ^'outh 
Council (CYC) in St. Louis sponsors 
about 447 teams with 20 to 30 players 
each, in addition to strong Catholic high 
school squads. The non-CathoIics have 
joined the fun in recent years with pub- 
lic high school teams and playground 
programs, the biggest of which has more 
than 100 teams. This tradition started 
in the early 1800 s but picked up around 
the turn of the century when robust 
prospective priests played the game as a 
diversion from seminary studies. After 
they were ordained they naturally taught 
soccer to the youths of their churches. 

All of this is very handy for St. Louis 
L'niversity, a midtown Jesuit school 
which, until the NCAA started a nation- 
al soccer tournament in 1 959. was chiefly 
known in the sports pages as a) the alma 
mater of All-America Basketball Player 
Ed Macaulcy and b) the owner of a 
strange team nickname- Billikens. (A 
Billiken is a squat comic figure, not a 
cross between a billy goat and a ivclican.) 
Today, glutted with home-grown talent, 
St. Louis U. is known as the country’s 
premier soccer school, winner of four 
out of the first six NCAA champion- 
ships and a close contender the other 
two limes. Last Saturday afternoon at 
f rancis Meld in St. Louis the Billikens 
won their fifth title in a close, rough 
game against Michigan Stale, a game 
that was decided by a penalty. 

Yes. the opposition was Michigan 
State, the same populous Big Ten school 


that is sending an unbeaten football 
team to the Rose Bow l. The Spartans go 
for soccer in a big way. as is demonstrat- 
ed by the fact that four of their best play- 
ers are graduates of the CYC Leagues in 
St. Louis. MSU coach Gene Kenney, a 
red-haired ex-wrestler from the Universi- 
ty of Illinois, has enough money in his 
budget to pay tuition for 10 boys. He 
has a 4.000-seat soccer field w iih a score- 
board, healthy turf, good drainage and 
a press box. (“Nothing in St. Louis like 
it." he says.) He can entice high school 
prospects with a magnificent campus 
that includes five swimming pools in one 
block and enough lighted tennis courts 
to supply all of Australia. 

With such impressive assets. Kenney 
should be doing splendidly, and he is — 
e.xcept against St. Louis. Lriday night 
he discussed the St. Louis-Michigan 
Stale rivalry. He seldom sleeps well on 
the eve of a big game, so he was relax- 
ing as best he could in the dark cocktail 
lounge of the Congress Inn. sipping 
rum and Coca-Cola. "Once the game 
starts. I'm all right." he said, speaking in 
staccato bursts. “I don't go out and hit 
anybody in the mouth, but I'm a hard 
loser. This is our lOth year of soccer and 
we've only lost nine games, seven of them 
to St. Louis." Twice St. Louis kicked 
his boys out of the NCAA playoffs with 
2-0vieiorics.l-.arlier this season St. Louis 
came from behind in the fourth quarter 
to beat Stale 3 2. Lor a man w ho places 
soccer above anything — even fishing 
trips to the wilds of Canada — such frus- 
tration is dillicult to endure. 

When someone mentioned that poor 
little St. Louis had no soccer scholar- 
ships and no fancy held, Kenney scoffed. 
“St. Louis will always have great soccer 
teams." he said. “It's a natural draw.” 

Earlier Friday, while Kenney hurried 
around to find a whirlpool bath for some 


of his athletes, argued in vain to gain 
admission to Francis Field (owned by 
Washington U.) and conducted a light 
workout. St. Louis Coach Bob Guelker 
took things much easier. He had to give 
interviews, attend a luncheon with Ken- 
ney and pick up jangling telephones, 
hut he seemed calm. Coaching the Billi- 
kens is a part-time job for him. He is 
executive secretary of the CYC, director 
of the CYC Soccer Association and a 
partner in a sporting-goods company. 
He carefully watches promising soccer 
players from the diaper stage on up 
through the CYC age-group ranks and 
has all of those years to prepare the 
boys for competition at St. Louis U. 
The antitrust department should inves- 
tigate him. 

One of Guelkcr's little Friday duties 
was an interview w ith Ed Macauley, that 
All-America basketball legend who is 
now a TV sports announcer in St. Lou- 
is, Macaulcy. one local Catholic boy who 
somehow by passed soccer, feigned good- 
natured surprise at all the commotion 
over “this silly game." He woefully ad- 
mitted his own son played on a crack 
parish soccer team. 

“St. Louis hasno soccer scholarships.” 
Guelker confirmed. “The school is in the 
middle of a big, expansive building pro- 
gram. We may have spoiled our admin- 
istrators by winning the NCAA the first 
year without scholarships. But they're 
generous with the travel budget. This 
year we flew down to Miami on a char- 
ter. Every boy on our team is not only 
from the state, but they are native-born 
St. Louis boys. We like to play this game 
and we don't like to be second-best. 
We're not biller about Michigan Slate 

eominutd 

Billiktn Fullback Gene Baker Iteac/s ball over 
Michigan State's Gary McBraUy in final game. 
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HEADY WIN continued 


taking St. Louis players. We're just glad 
they can get a free education.” 

St. Louis U. and Michigan State did 
not wait? unmolested into the final game 
of the NCAA tournament. At l air- 
grounds Park last Thursday night they 
had to fight their ’^ay past Army and 
Navy in semifinal games. State played 
Army in the opener and the Billikens 
met defending champion Navy in the 
main event. The night N\as cold and the 
lights sverc dim. but 5.500 spectators 
jammed the inadequate stands, Oth- 
ers. unable to get seats, lined the Held's 
boundaries. It uas a surprisingly large 
crowd, for even in St. Louis soccer usu- 
ally is not much of a gate attraction, 
i’cople play the game hut do not neces- 
sarily pay to watch others play it. This 
lime they turned out. 

The Spartans beat .Army 3-1. coasting 
at the end. and it was ju.sl about an 
all-Missouri show, State's first goal was 
by Rich Nelke. a sophomore outside left 
from St. Louis. The assist ssas credited 
to stocky Guy Busch, another St. Louis 
sophomore. Busch himself kicked the 
other two Stale goals, his 2.3rd and 24th 
of the .season, virtually assuring him All- 
America honors at center forward. Busch 
was a leading scorer on a CYC team 
that won the national junior title. 

On paper. St. Louis L nisersity had 
n harder chore in playing Na\y. un- 
beaten for two years, The Middies had 
beaten Guelkcr's team in the semis 
last .season 2-1; the Billikens remem- 
bered they had been pushed around 
somewhat in that game and came out 
battling this time. The game was score- 
less until the fast few seconds of the 
first quarter when Navy kicked a goal, It 
was disallowed. The timer had pulled the 
trigger before the score, hut his gun had 
not fired until he had pulled it the third 
time. Judging by the ensuing furor, you 
would have thought somebody had 
called John Paul Jones a landlubber. 

The silent .shot sunk Navy's spirits. 
The only goal the Middies got the rest of 
the way was one a Biilikcn defenseman 
accidentally dcnected into his own net. 
St. Louis won .3-1, led by the tricky mid- 
field ball-handling of Carl Genlilc (pro- 
nounced Jen-tilly). a little guy who. if 
his cars were pointed, could serve as a 
model for the Billiken symbol. He and 

Winning score, a penalty l<'ck Oy Carl Gentile, 
eludes dive by Spartan Goalie George Janes. 


a Speedy Irishman. Pat McBndc. were 
superb at bringing the ball through op- 
position kickers. Gentile kicked one of 
the goals and assisted on the two others. 

The slogan for St. Louis thus became 
"12 in a row and one to go." Coach 
Guclker had never had an undefeated 
and untied season despite the four na- 
tional championships. He did not get 
very daring in his pregame analysis, drop- 
ping such original asides as "this is any - 
body's game." and '•both teams are well- 
conditioned." Gene Kenney played it 
cool. too. "It's a pleasure to come to 
St. Louis." he told a luncheon audience. 
■•|t's a great soccer town. It's the best 
soccer town. Tm sure wc all agree." 
Sweetness and light. 

The best soccer town turned up an 
estimated k,500 fans at Lrancis I ield. 
complete with pretty girl cheerleaders 
dressed in white who did not have much 
chance to lead cheers because, darn it. 
the action is continuous in stveer. No 
nice gii'l-walchmg time-outs. Ld Mac- 
aulcy drank a soda pop in the press box 
and allowed as how he still thought it 
was a lot of foolishness. There was a bell 
lobe rung, a timer's pistol guar.iniecd to 
lire at the first hint of a trigger tug. and 
soccer-loving priests who remembered 
their seminary days. 

Coach Kenney, whose team had not 
been allowed on the premises the day 
before, brought his boys out early to 
poke around, getting acquainted with a 
bare spot here, a thick tuft there and a 
hump over yonder. Then he took them 
buck into the dressing room for a while 
before bringing them out for good. He 
hoped they would think they were in fa- 
miliar surroundings. Kenney h.is Turks, 
L krainians. New LngUindcrs, Midwest- 
erners and a Jamaican honor .student in 
engineering on his squad. He has to be. 
and is. a good psychologist. 

I or this big game Kenney hud (ieorge 
Janes from Cincinnati and Detroit play- 
ing goalie. Janes was a front liner a.s a 
soph and junior but took the goalie job 
this year to help the team. 

The first quarter was scoreless. The 
Billikens seemed to dominate with their 
fine short-passing game, again featuring 
McBride and (ienlilc. who can do things 
vv ith their sensitive feel that some basket- 
ball guards cannot do with their hands. 
Michigan State's Guy Bu.sch had a good 
angle on a free kick but was too high. 
Tw ice there was almost a brawl and once 
the referees, imported from neutral Chi- 


cago. brought the ball back to the center 
of the field because of ungenilcmanly 
conduct by both sides. 

St. Louis scored in the second quarter 
when Gentile booted the ball across the 
field, and Jay Moore deflected it into the 
net with his cranium, a heady play espe- 
cially favored by Moore. But Jay was 
off side and the score was disallowed. 
All this lime St. Louis' Jack Gilsinn 
was doing a good job of guarding Guy 
Bvisch. who can kick like a mvilc with 
either fool. 

The game-breaking and. for State, 
heartbreaking penalty occurred in the 
third quarter. A Spartan defenseman 
tripped I’at McBride in the never-never 
land, the rectangular territory marked 
outside the goal. This gave St. Louis a 
penalty kick from 1 2 yards out. with just 
the poor goalie. George Janes, facing the 
kicker. 1i was as if Jimmy Brown was 
given the football on the 12 and one 
poor soul was stationed between Itim 
and the goal line. Broieclmg the 24-fool- 
hy-S-foot goal is next to inipossihle. 
Gentile was picked by St. 1 oiiis to try 
the kick and he made it. sneaking it into 
the left corner beyond the diving Janes's 
fingertips. 

Surprisingly, a Stale defenseman was 
called for shoving in the penally 7one 
just minutes later, but this time Gentile 
was wide right on the penalty kick. There 
was no more scoring, although McBride 
tried a sideways right-footed kick in the 
last period and hit (he right upright. 

In the last minute the Spartans were 
fighting desperately to regain control of 
the hall so they could get one more try 
for a tie and thus force the game into 
overtime. The excitement even got the 
best of Hd Macuuley. who was half out 
of his press-box chair for most of the 
fourth quarter. The game almost turned 
into a full-scale Mississippi riverfront 
brawl in that wild last minute, but the 
referees and cwachcs joined forces and 
broke it up in lime. 

■'ll was a fitting final." said phrase- 
maker Bob Guelkcr after the final gun. 
"Break up the 't'ankecs." yelled some 
soccer enthusiast (probably MacauleyL 

Spartan Coach Kenney walked up to 
Guclker, gave him a perfunctory hand- 
shake and turned away quickly, his lips 
set in a thin, bitter line. He did not growl, 
*'\\ ait until next year," but he must have 
been tempted. In 1966 his varsity will Ivc 
packed with nine boys from St. Louis. 
Maybe that will be enough at last, emo 
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For 11 yoBfs. as a collegian and a pro. little Guy Rodgers passed the basketball to 
the big fellows and watched them score the points. Now. leading the San Francisco 
Warriors, he is astonishing teammates as well as opponents with his shooting 


by FRANK DEFORD 

THE NAME OF THE GAME 
IS COOTY’S TURNABOUT 



M rs. Cooty Brown could contain her- 
self no longer. Last week, in letters 
home to Philadelphia, she added after 
each signature: '‘Wife of a Shooting 
Star." Cooty Brown himself was embar- 
rassed. He could not sleep and he could 
not cal. Ho lost so much weight that his 
wife sent him out for a new pair of trou- 
sers, because "I just love him best in 
those nice, tapered pants, and the ones 
he has now have gotten so big on him 
that they look funny." 

Cooly’s coach watched him play with 
astonishment. ”1 thought I was begin- 
ning to sec things," .Ales Hannum said. 
"So finally, when he did one more fan- 
tastic thing. 1 turned to Gary Phillips 
next to me on the bench and I said, 
‘Gary, am I wrong* Has he ever done 
that before?’ And Ciary just shook his 
head, and said. 'No, Ales. I'm sure he’s 
never done that before. I’ve played with 
him and I’ve guarded him. and I’se never 
seen him do that before.’ And then he 
did something else, so we just sat there 
and shook our heads some more." 

The opposition was at least as ama/ed. 
"Those were unbelievable shots." St. 
Louis Coach Richie Guerin said after 


Cooty scored 37 against the Hawks. 
"Those were the kind of shots we want 
opposing players to take. But they just 
kept going in. L'nbelievable." 

Cooty did splurge on a new converti- 
ble. but that was mere coincidence — the 
old family car had 76.000 miles on it. 
Then he kept turning the air condition- 
ing on when he meant the defroster, and 
after one game he drove off absentmind- 
edly into the left-hand lane. .-Xnd he 
talked in spurts, ral-a-iat-tat. the way 
he alw ays has done w hen he is most nerv - 
ous. He talked little, however, about his 
ow n feats. "He really doesn’t enjoy talk- 
ing about them." his wife said. "He 
doesn’t like people to make a fuss over 
him any lime, and now he Just won’t let 
himself be indulged by it all. But I love 
to talk about it. I’m just gloating. 1 knew 
all along he could do this." 

He had by now brought his average up 
to 24.7. sixth best in the league, good for 
anyone but ama/ing because this was 
little Cooty Brown. Little Cooty is really 
little Guy Rodgers of the NB.A's San 
Francisco Warriors and Guy Rodgers has 
been a passer — good field, no hit — ever 
since he grew up in North Philadelphia 


together with, among other celebritic.s- 
to-be. Comedian Bill Cosby. Rodgers. 
Cosby and their friends used to loss off 
singsong nonsense rhymes about the fic- 
titious Mr. Brown. "Cooty Brown ' 
Put on his hat And headed down." 

Lvcntually Cosby decided that Rodg- 
ers was Cooty Brown. He even had him 
paged in a hotel that way once. Rodgers 
did not lake the page. He enjoys a gag. 
but underneath, always, he has been an 
intensely dedicated man. He is so caught 
up in basketball competition that sleep- 
less nights and skipi'cd meals are routine 
with him. There have just been more of 
them since he went on his scoring spree 
three weeks ago. Once, years ago. he 
scored 33 points. .And now, suddenly, 
he was averaging 36 over an eight-game 
busl-out. In his seven prev ious NBA sea- 
sons — lime spent almost exclusively as a 
willing caddie for Wilt Chamberlain — 
Rodgers averaged 11.9. He had never 
been a good shot; his .3X0 career shoot- 
ing percentage is third worst in the league 
among regular backcourtmen. 

But Rodgers could always pass. The 
night his Temple teammate Hal Lear 
scored 48 points, then a record, in the 
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Rodgers drives around Cincinnati's Tom Thacker during victory in which he scored 71 points and had tS assists, a remarkable combination. 


NCAA tournament. Rodgers, a sopho- 
more. had 20 assists, fcven then he was 
I’roqucntly compared to Rob Coiisy. Me 
went on to lead the NBA in assists one 
year, and most other times was second 
only to Oscar Robertson. He is neck and 
neck for the assist lead with Rohcrison 
this year: ignored in all this scoring 
whoopdedo is the fact that his whole 
game has never been belter. "Ciuy is the 
best dribbler, the best play maker and the 
best passer in the game." Mannum says. 
"And this includes Oscar." "Mo's the 
toughest guy in the league to take the 
ball away from." adds Boston's K, C. 
Jones, who has made a career of taking 
the ball away. 

More than anything, though. Rodgers 
— who resembles Soupy Sales — is just 
plain fun to watch, scooting all over the 
court, weaving in and out of the big 
men. At least half a dozen times a game 
he throws ovcr-the-shoulder or behind- 
tlie-back passes, and in every game there 
is some new spontaneous move that is 
even more exciting, He is always a crowd 
favorite anyway, for besides everything 
else he is the smallest or next to the 
smallest player in the NBA. Both he and 


John Hgan are generously listed at fi feet, 
but each swears that the other is taller. 

The Amazing, Never-io-hc-forgoiten. 
Truc-lo-life Scoring Spree of Ciuy \S il- 
liam Rodgers came without warning. 
There it was, like a butterfly, suddenly 
out and w inging. f irst came .19. then 21, 
47, 22. 39. 4fi and back-to-back .17s be- 
fore he finally cooled off with 16.21 and 
24. During the binge Rodgers hit at .473 
and took . 11 ) shots a game — more than 
double what he had allowed himself in 
the previous seven years. But the kind 
of shots were even more interesting. 

For example, just examine the second 
quarter of the game against New York 
when he hit for 46. The play-by-play 
summary of Guy's array of baskets was 
forced to go far beyond the usual pro- 
saic account: "Rodgers jumper from left 
corner from the tap . . . Rodgers back- 
hand two-hand shot from just left of 
bucket banked in . . . Rodgers jumper 
from the circle . . . Rodgers 3 ft. Iloaicr 
from mid-air from mid-lane . . . Rodgers 
jumper from the circle . . . Rodgers 6 
ft. jumper from left lane though closely 
guarded . . . Rodgers lay-in of a re- 
bound from the middle . . . Rodgers un- 


derhand flip layup from ilic right side 
. . , Rodgers jumper from the circle." 

He was. of course, just plain hot dur- 
ing all this, but there arc other factors 
in his success, some of which also ac- 
count for the increased scoring hy back- 
courinien throughout the NB.A. Never 
have guards so dominated the game. 
Chamberlain is the only center or for- 
ward among the league's top eight scor- 
ers. and even VN ill is averaging his low- 
est ever (32.K). A partial explanation of 
this -Startling turnabinit is that almost 
all of the fine cornermen of the lust 
decade have left at the same time. Bob 
Pettit. Dolph Schayes and Tom Hcin- 
sohn arc retired. Elgin Baylor is iniuicd 
and Cliff Magan and Jack Twyman arc 
fading. But the game itself lias also 
changed in favor of the little man since 
the lane was widened again last year. 

Suddenly, too, it is fashionable to run. 
The press and the fast break have never 
been so much in evidence in the NB.A. 
and guards arc controlling the play from 
one end of the court to the other. No- 
where has this change been so marked 
as in San Francisco’s posl-ChambcrIain 
era. Only now. with Wilt gone, has 

conliniifd 
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COOTY’S TURNABOUT conlinufd 


Rodgers had a chance to follow his in- 
stincts. He and Wilt are very close friends 
— W'ilt called up last week with the news 
that his Great Dane had had puppies and 
that he was saving one for Rodgers — 
and Guy's only regret about his new 
playing freedom is the fear that in the 
process of explanation W ilt will be crit- 
icized unfairly. "Certainly it wasn't as 
natural playing with W'ilt.” Rodgers be- 
gins, "W'e were all more like specialists. 
Bui don't make it sound like this was 
his fault. When W ilt Chamberlain is on 
your team, you have to play to him. Me 
is just so good. 

"But things are more Hexihlc now w iih 
Nate [Thurmond] underneath. It is 
more spread out with him. and more 
things just seem to happen when the 
lane is opened up. When Wilt was in 
there, even if they gave me the lane, 
when 1 got there, there he was and there 
was his man. This is more natural now. 
It'scasier. and you can do more things." 

Rodgers himself has had to do even 
more since Paul Neumann, the San Fran- 
cisco guard who can shoot, broke a fin- 
ger at Los Angeles the night Rodgers 
got 47. In Neumann's absence Rodgers 
is the shooter. That, perhaps, is the larg- 


est single reason, if the most transitory, 
for his increased scoring. 

San Francisco will miss Neumann for 
a few more weeks, but even with him and 
the new Rodgers the happy W'arriors 
would still be quite happy with a .500 
season. It would be a considerable ac- 
complishment. for this is the team that 
last year set an NBA record with 6.1 
losses. In the city where topless is a way 
of life now. the Warriors had the bot- 
tomless concession to themselves. Before 
Rodgers started leading the club back, 
San Francisco looked like a city that 
could kill basketball and sex all in the 
same year, which is quite a parlay. 

Last year the W'arriors averaged only 
2.R00 spectators desperate enough to 
wander in out of the fog. Bui the fans 
arc starting to come back now, and not 
just because ihe W arriors are a novelty, 
almost the only entertainers in town 
vviih their clothes on. Rodgers, despite 
big Thurmond and some bright rook- 
ies. is the draw. Says W'arrior Owner 
Franklin Miculi, ‘‘Fve lived here all my 
life, and I know how provincial this town 
can be. When the Ciiants came out. they 
wouldn't accept Willie Mays. He was 
New York. Orlando Cepeda was just 


getting started, so they made him the 
hero. It is the same way with Guy. Maybe 
he came from Philadelphia with the 
franchise, but the new Guy Rodgers hap- 
pened right here, so he is ours." 

The new Guy Rodgers is the same old 
happy but fretful Guy, according to 
Gladys Rodgers. Devoted to children — 
he has taught retarded youngsters, is the 
athletic director at one summer camp, a 
basketball instructor at another- he is a 
willing baby-sitter for Tony Rodgers. 4, 
and Marc, 2. ".And there are alway s oth- 
er kids hanging around, here or back in 
Philadelphia." Mrs. Rodgers says. "If 
Guy isn't home they will just come in 
and talk to me about him." Rodgers 
docs not smoke or drink alcohol. Mis 
favorite diink is a Shirley Temple. 

Rodgers' (iltir cgii is another Warrior 
guard. Al Attics, A bachelor. Attles lives 
with the Rodgers family in San Francis- 
co. and he and Guy are inseparable. The 
whole Warrior team is extremely close, 
though Rodgers, at .10— now he worries 
about his age. Mrs. Rodgers says— is 
something of an elder statesman. 

Thurmond, out of Wilt's shadow, is 
really a rookie center; baby-faced Mo 
McLcmore is in his second season; and 
there arc three good rookies— Rick Bar- 
ry of Miami. Fred Met/cl of Davidson 
and Keith Krickson of UCLA. Hel/cl is 
known as "Stoney." because he was so 
awetl when he came to camp that he had 
a stunned expression frozen on his face 
for a week. Ektrry. unperturbed, moved 
right into a starting forward role oppo- 
site Tom Mcschery and is the team's sec- 
ond leading scorer. Me is given to S6 ra- 
zor haircuts, a fact that impresses his 
teammates as much as his play. They call 
Barry "Super Rookie." 

lirickson. a third-round draft choice, 
has been a big surprise and is learning to 
play a swing-man role. Me is. as ever, 
completely unflappable. When Rodgers, 
kidding around before the Cincinnati 
game last week, could not smooth down 
some unruly hair on Keith's head, Guy 
yanked out the uncooperative strands. 
"Keith just looked up with no change of 
expression at all." Rodgers relates in- 
credulously. "and all he finally s;iid was. 
'Thanks, man.’ " They call Lrickson 
"Super Flake." 

In the game against Cincinnati, San 
Francisco used a new. settled offense, 
with less reliance on the fast break. Rodg- 
ers would come down and set up a play, 
keying on one of the four positions that 
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Thurmond would lake. This might seem 
a bit odd. because il cuis down dirccily 
on Rodgers’ wdd-card scoring opporiu- 
nilics. but Hannuni, a great belieser in 
balance, had conic lo I'cel that the War- 
riors were running too much. "Guy 
saNcd us." he says. “If he hadn’t been so 
fabulous we wouldn't have won any ol 
those games after Neumann was hurl. 
But as much as I wish that he could keep 
11 up. 1 just cannot believe that we can 
win with Guy doing all the scoring. Me 
docs so many other things too well, 
things that no one else can do. .And we 
were just getting too helter-skelter." 

The new wrinkle got the hall inside 
to the big men. but there was still plenty 
of running, too. In fact, the Warriors 
blew the game open in the fourth quar- 
ter with a burst of helter-skelter. In a 
flurry lasting about two minutes Rodg- 
ers led a combination of Knekson, Vlc- 
l.emore. Barry and Thurmond from be- 
hind into a safe load. He had three gor- 
geous assists, one steal, one basket, f or 
the game, li\c Warriors had at least 15 
points each, with Rodgers making 21 
points, 16 assist.s and six rebounds. 

Henceforth such relatively subdued 
scoring totals probably can be expected 
from Guy, W'ilh the knowledge that he 
can score big and with, as Hannum calls 
il. “that great freedom of coniidence." 
Rodgers may still come up with a 35- 
poinlcr occasionally. As long as the lanes 
are open and the Warriors arc running 
no matter how- many he scores— he is a 
thrilling player to watch just passing 
and dribbling. 

"It’s been real great that I’ve done aM 
this scoring," Rodgers says, "but I have 
to be realistic. For the team to depend 
on me— well. 1 just don’t believe that we 
could win with just me doing that." 

Gladys and tiuy Rodgers and Attics 
headed out after die game to relax at 
Don Barksdale’s Showcase in Oakland. 
They ordered Shirley I'cmples, and 
Rodgers leaned back in his new. tighter- 
lilting pants to watch the amateur night 
show. He talked about Cooiy Brown 
and growing up in North Philadelphia. 
"It w-as a pretty tough neighborhood." 
he said, "but I never had any trouble- I 
always had a guy 6 feet 7 and a guy 6 
feel 1 1 with me." (iladys Rodgers pooh- 
poohs such talk. She believes that her 
husband can gel by without any protec- 
tion. no matter what, on the court or olT. 
"He's ania/ing." she says. "I’ve never 
even seen a dog bark at (juy,’’ end 
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THEY ALL GO BANG! AT BAMBI 


But, praise be, the huntsmen of rival teams have not been able to mar the fawnllke grace of San Diego’s 
Lance Alworth, or prevent him from becoming the best wide receiver in footbali by EDWIN SHRAKE 


P ulling a nickname on an athlete is a 
trickier business than one might-sup' 
pose. The idea is to pick out some dis- 
tinction of appearance or behavior and 
symbolize it. Often the best and simplest 
symbols are animals, since animals have 
qualities that are universal. A fox wher- 
ever encountered is a fox, and when a 
receiver like Bill Howion is called The 
Red Fox one knows at once not only 
the color of his hair but something of 
how Howton used to run pass patterns. 
In professional football there are a badg- 
er, a hog, a snake, a skunk, an alligator, 
a weasel, a tiger, a bull, a hare — a menag- 
erie of symbols. What makes symbol- 


selecting difficult is that the nickname 
must be precise and easily recogniza- 
ble. wheiher it is an animal symbol or 
not, and it must be comfortable on the 
tongue. One could hardly walk up to 
Red Grange and say, “Hah yew. Gallop- 
ing Ghost?” Nor could one approach 
Vince Lombardi, who played on a Ford- 
ham line called the Seven Blocks of 
Granite, and inquire. “What's new. 
Block?” However, one could address 
Clyde Turner as Bulldog or Alan Amc- 
che as Horse or. in the quasi-amateur 
aspect of the game, Paul Bryant as 
Bear and not feel awkward about it. And 
in all of sports there has never been a 


more apt or more accurate nickname than 
the one borne by Lance Alworth of the 
San Diego Chargers {see cover). It does 
not please him, as is frequently the case 
with nicknames, but the image it evokes 
is of Lance Alworth running. Jumping, 
dodging, all with incredible grace, and 
that style is Lance Alworth. 

They call him Bambi. 

Bumbi was a deer pursued by wicked 
hunters with guns that went bang! in a 
child's tale written by Felix Salten. May- 
be children no longer read Bambi but, 
as it is a cruel and sentimental story, it 
was perfect material for a Walt Disney 
movie of 15 or 20 years ago and every- 
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body knew liambi then, when ihc cur- 
rent pro foolbah p^a\er> svere of an aj^c 
to appreciate him. In 1962. when Lance 
AKM>rlh — a pretty ewreatjvc ivamc in it- 
self — was a rookie with the (. hiirgcrs. he 
came otf t!te ticld one afternoon to lind 
C harlie Llowcrs. a former .Mississippi 
All-America, staring at hitn with the e\- 
prcssion IJob Kane must have had when 
he woke up w itli the inspiration for Hat- 
man. 

”^■oll'rc Hamhi." said I lowers. 

■■\Mial for?” Alworih asked. 

*'l-or your big brow n eyes ami the way 
you mote." said J-U>wers. 

And he was Hamhi. .Mworth has tried 
growing his hair long ami dyeing it red 
to change the impression. He has neg- 
lected shaving ami gone about scowl- 
ing. but that merely made him look like 
Hambi al a masquerade. 'I'lic only time 
he escaped the symbol was when a few 
of the C hargers began calling him (io\- 
crnorl aultus after an Arkansas political 
campaign in w inch Lance made speeches 


in helialf of his friend Orval Faubus. 
l hat nickname, besides Iscing a joke, 
was arlilicial and could not endure. No- 
body can say evaetly wbat class is but 
ctery body is aware of it w hen in its pres- 
ence. and Lance has too much class to 
be called Ciovernor I aubus for long. He 
is the best spread receiver in profcssioit- 
al football and is the classiesl-looking al 
his job, If .Mworth played for the New’ 
^ ork Ciianis or Jets- in that city where 
all a second-string quarterback named 
Lari Morrall had to do was show up to 
gel a network radio program— he would 
earn SKXI.OOl) a year in salaries and en- 
dorsements. Alworth is not on relief in 
San Hiego. a sunny, palm-rustling town 
in a pocket between the Pacific to the 
west, the C uyaitiaca Mountains to the 
cast, Los .Angeles to the north and the 
•Mexican border outpost of Tijuana to 
the south but. Iwing from the provinces 
and the generally underestimated Ameri- 
can I ootball I eaguc. Alworth does not 
have the star status he deserves. 


An exception is the .state of Arkansas, 
vxhere .Mworth was an All-America half- 
back at the university in Fayetteville. 
U would not be enough to say that the 
people of Arkansas have alVection for 
Alworth. They have passion for him. 
At one pro exhibition game in l.illle 
RiKk the stands were jammed w ith peo- 
ple who had come to sec Lance. On the 
second play of the game Alworih was 
kiuvcked out. He was carried olf the Meld 
by I rnie I add and I rnie Wright, which 
made an interesting phoiograplt in the 
l.illle Ki>ck papers the next day, since 
Ladd and Wright are Negroes. Lance 
returned at llie half to wave al the crowd 
and assure them that he was all right, 
and heap[>eared twice on television, bul 
his coach. SiJ (iillman. did not pul him 
back into the game. I he people were not 
there to see the t hargers tir their oppo- 
nents, the I louston Oilers, bul to see Al- 
worih. and club ollicials expected a noisy 
protest from the stands. I here was none. 
The people simply loved foniinufd 



THE MANY MOVES OF LANCE ALWORTH 




LAMCC ALWORTH continuni 


Bambi too much to want him to risk 
getting hurt. 

At the College All-Star Game in the 
summer of 1962, Alworih was trying to 
explain to a Big Ten tackle the emotion 
Arkansas has for its football players. 
“When 1 go home they don't recogni/c 
me,” said the tackle. The All-Stars were 
on a bus driving through Evanston, a 
Chicago suburb, and the tackle pointed 
out the window to a car with Arkansas 
plates. “Sec if they recognire you." the 
tackle said. As the bus passed the car 
Lance leaned out the window and did 
what they refer to in Arkansas as calling 
the pig — yelling, “Whoooo, pig. soocy!” 
the Arkansas battle cry. From the car 
came shouts of “Whoooo. pig, sooey!” 
and “Hey, Lance!” The tackle was con- 
vinced. The tackle did not know that the 
people in the car were University of .Ark- 
ansas Publicist Bob Cheyne and his fam- 
ily, but it is not likely that it would have 
made any difference who was in the car. 
Anybody in a vehicle with Arkansas 
plates w ould have known Lance Alworth. 

Alworth led the nation in punt re- 
turns at Arkansas in I960 and 1961 and 
the Ra/orbacks won 25 of 3 1 games dur- 
ing his career, but his ground-gaining 
was unimpressive. Arkansas played the 
w ing T. and Lance was used as an out- 
side running threat. Forced to cover Al- 
worth. the opposition allowed the Ar- 
kansas quarterbacks to cut back against 
the flow of pursuit for good yardage. 
Alworth was seldom employed as a pass 
receiver, although he did score on a 
67-yard pass against SMU in 1961. He 
was a run-pass-kick athlete who could 
do anything better than anybody else, 
and by merely stepping onto the held 
he helped Arkansas win or tic three 
straight Southwest Conference cham- 
pionships when the Ra/orbacks were not 
that strong. 

Lance went to Arkansas through a 
combination of Frank Rroylcs's charm 
and Johnny Vaught's rules. Born in 
Houston, Alworth grew up in Brook- 
haven, Miss., where he won 12 high 
school athletic letters. He had learned 
football in the oil camps of Mississippi 
and Louisiana among college football 
players working at summer jobs. “They 
called the game roughhousc,” he says. 
"I was in the second grade and played 
with the big boys on a hard, graveled lot. 
One boy would kick off and 15 or 20 of 
us would go after the ball. The one who 
got it ran as far as he could. When he 


was downed he'd throw the ball over 
his head and somebody else would get 
it and start again until somebody took 
it across the goal. When we finished, 
our faces would be scraped to shreds, 
but it was fun.” 

Ole Miss signed Alworth after his 
senior year in high school, but Coach 
Vaught had rules against married play- 
ers and Lance, at 17. had married 15- 
year-old Betty Allen. While Vaught was 
think ing up some exceptions to his rules, 
Arkansas Coach Broy les and his wife, 
Barbara, entered the situation, and soon 
the young Alworths were en route to 
Fayetteville. “If you're a high school kid 
and Frank talks to your parents, you're 
going to Arkansas,” Lance says. “He 
comes on w ith that solid. Christian, con- 
siderate. engaging manner of his, telling 
them how he's going to take care of their 
boy, and you're gone.” Alworth is still 
consumed by devotion for Arkansas. 
His Charger roommate. All-AFL I'ull- 
back Keith Lincoln, sat with Lance, 
watching the Arkansas-Texas game on 
television this year. “Lance got blue in 
the face from yelling, and first thing 1 
knew 1 was standing on the bed yelling 
for him,” says Lincoln. 


A lworth lives with Betty and their two 
children in a two-story house in a 
fashionable section of l.iitlc Rock, where 
he has recently retired from the advertis- 
ing business because, he says. “I worked 
from 8 in the morning until II at night 
and was mentally and physically ex- 
hausted as I've never been before. 1 
won't do that again. 1 like to play 
golf and fish too much." He considers 
himself a citizen of Arkansas, and as 
such worked for F'aubus. (He believes 
the man was misunderstood during 
(he l.ittle Rock integration troubles in 
1956.) Lance went out and shook hands 
for Faubus, but he also shakes hands 
with every Charger before every game. 
He accepted with grace the kidding his 
teammates gave him when he returned 
from the Faubus campaign. Crosses were 
burned above Alworih's dressing cubicle 
in San Diego. Negro Halfback Paul 
Lowe, who was born and brought up 
in the Waits district of Los Angeles, led 
Freedom Marches and made civil rights 
speeches in front of Alworih in the lock- 
er room. On Lance's first day back 
from the Faubus campaign, white Line- 
backer Paul Maguire, since traded to 


BufTato, stepped into a huddle and said, 
“What’s going on here? 1 thought this 
was a segregated scrimmage.” The Ne- 
groes laughed, and so did Alworth. “In 
my honest opinion, the southern play- 
ers gel along with Negroes better than 
most players from other parts of the 
country.” says Lance. “Maybe we try 
harder because of where we're from, but 
as far as I'm concerned we're all the 
same. There arc no racial factions on 
this team. We have the speeches and 
Freedom Marches in the locker room 
only when everybody is feeling good. 
There's nothing bitter about it.” 

Lance was signed for the Chargers by 
Al Davis, now the coach and general 
manager at Oakland, and it was a con 
job of rare smoothness. Alworth had 
been the first draft choice of the San 
Francisco 49crs of the National Foot- 
ball League but did not discuss salary 
with them. “Davis had me sold on San 
Diego,” Lance says, “and when I met 
Red Hickey [then coach of thc49ers] I 
asked for a no-cut contract. Red is from 
Arkansas, but I don't know him well. He 
spent 10 minutes telling me why I 
couldn't have a no-cut contract. 1 told 
him 1 had a no-cul offer from the other 
league, and he said, O.K., he guessed I 
could have one from San Francisco. 1 
didn't much like that attitude. 1 didn't 
care which league 1 went to, except Davis 
had promised I could play sooner at San 
Diego and that was what 1 wanted.'’ 

Alworth's career with the Chargers 
began off-key. Several players were kick- 
ing 40-yard field goals for fun in prac- 
tice when Line Coach Joe Madro shout- 
ed for them to stop before someone got 
hurt. Alworth, who had absorbed a 
number of beatings as a college football 
hero and had soaked up a skinful of 
buckshot while leaping a fence with a 
watcrnielon under his arm, could not 
imagine getting hurt kicking a field goal. 
As he kicked one last lime, another play- 
er pushed him. Lance's fool hit the top 
of the ball and flew up with a tremen- 
dous snap. A muscle in his right thigh, 
above the knee, popped and rolled up 
like a window shade. Alworth was put 
into a cast and warned by a doctor not 
to straighten his leg for two weeks, but 
the Charger trainer (who has been re- 
placed by efficient young Jim Van 
Deusen) ordered Lance out of the cast 
and told him to run his leg into shape. 
Later, two men held Alworih on a table 
while the trainer tried to massage what 

fonunued 
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If she ^ives you a REMINGTON 
shavin;g system this Christmas, 
look what you get. 


A closer shave than any other 

electric shave. 3 heads — not just 2. 

Thinnest made for the closest shave. 

Trims sideburns too. 

extra power for comfort- 

The most powerful motor in shaving 




Here's a cord in case you forget 
to recharge. Plug in, shave on 
the spot. 


The little red light. 

An ingenious device. Teils you if the shaver is 
charging. 


Dial any voltage— home or abroad, 
close shaves no matter 
/here you travel. 
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\ow Uike 4 flash pictures 
Avithout chan^ng bulbs 
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SYLVANIA 
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And wluMi yon'vp us(*<t up a FIhsIicuIu*. it pops 
out of y<mi’ HOW Kodak Iiistamatie oauiora 
barely warm to llir touidi, Wlinf a eonviMiioma* 
not to fumble arouml ebanfrinj; bulbs Mbeu 
jiood i>ietures are hapi»*iiin«f. With tbe Syl- 
vaiiia Blue Dot FlaslH'ul)e, y4m'n' always 
ready for tbe next sliut. In blaek and white, 
or eolor. 

When we say “a revidiition in Hash 
]>ieture-takin<r, ’ we mean it. A revohi- 
tioii ill siniplieity, A n‘volntion in eon- 
venienee. A revolution tliat lets you ■jet 
tlmse prieidess pictures tliat used to 
<5et away. 

Heineniber. oidy Sylvania niaki's 
ilie Blue Dot Flaslieube. Ask 
about Flaslieula* pliototrrapliy at 
your nearby photo eount«-r tmbiy. 


A reAXilutilon in flash picture taking 


Flaslieube jdiotograjiliy is here I Xow 
flash |)ielure-takln<r is inoi-e eonveii- 
ient. more fun than ever before — 
with the new Sylvania Blue Dot 
Flaslieube. 

Sealed itiside eneli new Sylvania 
Blue Dot Flaslieube are 4 fall- 
power blue flaslibulbs and 4 tiny 
refleetors. 

Kodak 1ms designed a wbote 
new line of easy-to-use Tnsta- 
niatic eamerns to ai-e«‘pt tbeso 
Flaslicubes. All you do is pop 
on a Sylvania Blue Dot Flasli- 
eube, and shoot. Vou can take 
4 flash pietures with one eiibc. 
After a jiieture is taken, tbe 
cube is ant»mmli«'Hlly rotated to 
tbe next bulb. Instantly. This 
lets you take ail 4 in as little ns 5 
seconds, to ^jet picture sequences that 
used to get away. 


LANCB ALWOUTH cominued 


he insisted was a “blood pocket" out of 
Lance's leg. “I could feel that muscle 
squibbling around. He'd mash it down 
and get the blood to bulge up and then 
the muscle would squibblc loose again. 
I had tears in my eyes \s hen 1 linally made 
them let me up. I ligured. well, it was 
all the same in football from high school 
on. Nobody would believe you were hurt. 
They’d say for you to come on and get 
at it when you couldn’t walk, and they'd 
lug you off the field like a sack. But last 
year when I had a bad knee. Jimmy Van 
Dcusen asked me three days before the 
championship game if I could run on it 
and 1 told him no and he believed me. 
1 appreciated that." 

Alworth — as Bambi. the gifted, the 
quick, the graceful — survived that first 
experience and played four games as a 
rookie, catching 10 passes and sctiring 
three touchdowns. His statistics since 
then have been remarkable. In the three 
following seasons, including this one, 
Lance has had an average of more than 
20 yards per catch and. carrying out 
the primary mission of a deep receiver, 
which is to score, has made a touchdovv n 
once every live receptions. And that is 
not on a small number of catches. In 
l%3 he caught 61 passes for 1.206 yards 
and 1 1 touchdowns. Last year it was 61 
catches for 1,2.35 yards and 13 touch- 
downs. So far this year Lance has 62 
catches for 1.428 yards and 12 touch- 
downs — picking up 147 yards and two 
touchdowns just last Saturday against 
the Jets. In his first two seasons Al- 
vvorlh was not working against defenses 
as tough as he would have faced in the 
NFL. but in the past two seasons there 
has not been that much dilTerence Ivc- 
tweerv the leagues. And Alworth has not 
had a Johnny Unitas throwing to him. 
He did have Tobin Rote, but in a fading 
period, and now he has John 1 ladl. who 
has become a clever quarterback but 
never will be chosen to illustrate a pic- 
ture book of classic passers. 

Alworth. moreover, managed his ac- 
complishments of 1963 and 1964, both 
All-AFL years, without learning the 
moves that arc to a pass receiver what 
feints arc to a basketball player. He got 
by on his 9.6 speed and his sure hands. 
This year has l>ccn dilTcrcnt. Lance has 
faced so much double coverage that he 
has been forced to resort to foolery. 
■'The move gets me away from the first 
man," he says. “If there’s a linebacker 
out there with me and he crowds me and 


hits me. he can knock me off the pattern. 
Bu'. if he stands back a couple of yards 
he doesn’t have a chance, because the 
only linebacker quick enough to do that 
and stay with me is Hobby Bell of Kan- 
sas City. I saw Bobby Bell almost catch 
Paul Lowe fronv behind once, and if he 
car do that to Lowe he can do it to me. 
Usjally I can use a move to get away 
from the linebacker and then worry about 
the corner back. If there arc two hacks 
on me. John [HadI] will spot it and 
throw to somebody who has single cov- 
erage. It's funny how I used to think a 
move was just a head fake. I’d run a 
sqtarc-out pattern and not even do a 
sqLarc-out, just kind of circle around, 
but the hacks played me so loose I was 
open anyway. After studying films. I 
know better. Charlie Hennigan [of 
Htxistonl has the best moves in either 
league. Lvery step, he's doing some- 
thing." 

1 he receiver’s most important task, 
obviously, is to catch the ball when it ar- 
rives. Thai requires concentration as well 
as touch. Alworth’s only flaw is that he 
tends to become careless, which he ad- 
miis, and not watch the hall into his 
hands or run out his patterns when he 
is not the primary receiver. Now Lance 
tries to catch a number of slanl-in 
pailcrns early in the season. “If you 
catch those, w hen people are all around 
you, it means you’re concentrating." he 
says. “I’m aware of the defensive backs, 
especially in practice, but if I can calcli 
a slanl-in and tuck the ball aw ay it means 
I have a good grip on the ball. There’s 
nearly always something there with a 
slant-in, an opening between the line- 
backers or the deep men, and you’re run- 
nirg when you gel the ball. For a while 
this year I was dropping the ball — more 
balls than I’ve dropped in my whole life 
— and I w as afraid I'd lost it. like a golf- 
er loses it, but it came back. An outside 
receiver needs quickness and hands. Lots 
of people have one or the other. Tve 
been lucky.” 

Although he is devoting more care to 
his moves, Alworth docs not run pat- 
terns as they arc drawn on the board, 
and Gillman docs not expect him to. 
The Chargers often throw the ball to a 
“breaking point" — a specific location on 
the field — and allow the receiver to ar- 
rive there however he thinks best. When 
the receiver is Alworth. he is frequently 
seen several feet olf the ground, seeming- 
ly hanging in the air in a high, ballctish 


leap, while the defensive backs who went 
up with him arc falling back to earth. 
That leap, that uncanny ability to hang, 
is as characteristic of Alworth as his 
grace or his speed. It is a knack that puz- 
zles him. “I can’t really jump very high 
when I try." he says. “In high school us 
a haskctball player I could never cram 
the hall into the basket. But I have pic- 
tures of myself going up for rebounds 
with my hands above the rim. If I’m 
concentrating on the hall I don't realize 
how high up I’ve gone. coviplc of us 
had a kicking contest with .Sam Snead 
the other day and Snead kicked the top 
of a seven-foot door. 1 le's 50 something, 
isn't he? I'm 24 and I couldn’t kick any- 
where near as high as he could." 


O f course, there was no football at 
the top of that door. Cioing for a 
football. Alworth is magic. "Sometimes 
1 jump when I don’t need to. I guess." 
says Lance, “but one reason I jump is 
to get my body into the hall so it can’t 
be knocked away, especially on third 
down. And when you're up in the air 
you don't gel hit so hard. They sort of 
push you. Ifyou’re on the ground when 
you catch it. they pulverize you." Al- 
worth Hunks either right or left, usually 
to the strong side but tKcasionally to the 
weak. As a play begins he sometimes 
stands upright, handson hips, right knee 
slightly bent and riglu foot hack a few 
inches, head turned toward MadI to hear 
the snap count and the audible, if there 
is one. Then he docs a little dance step 
as he starts toward his rendezvous with 
the ball. But Alworth uses the upright 
stance only when the footing is uncer- 
tain. He prefers to move out from a 
sprinter's stance, digging hard olT his 
right foot for acceleration, particularly 
on short patterns. He and Hadl have 
learned to anticipate each other by now. 
and their mutual respect has increased. 
“Lance is the best receiver I ever saw. 
He makes the clutch catches." says Hadl. 
“Football." Alworth says, "is recogni- 
tion. and John can read defenses as well 
as the coaches can. He spends from four 
to six hours a day looking at films. He 
complains about it some. All of us com- 
plain about having so many meetings. 
N\'c meet more than any team I ever 
heard of, but when the game comes ev- 
ery man knows what he is supposed to 
do, even though we don’t always play 
like it. Sid Gillman is a fantastic person. 
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CONNIE’S CLUB 
FOR HOMELESS 
GLITTERBUGS 

There seemed to be no place left in Florida 
where a self-respecting millionaire could tie up 
his yacht. To fill this sorry gap, a diminutive 
and authentic southern belle, Connie Dinkier, 
has created the Palm Bay Club (above) in Miami 

by ALFRED WRIGHT 


A lot of people may not know it. but there has been a 
crying need for a decent place to stay in I lorida. Siizy 
Knickerbocker, the columnist who is to international so- 
ciety what Waller Lippmann is to international politics, 
spelled out the problem earlier this year. "Palm Beach.” 
she complained, "is Milwaukee now. and Miami Beach 
makes Palm Beach look chic. Palm Beach is no fun — just a 
lot of rusty, dusty people you ha\e not even heard of who 
have chased the other people away. 1 here's no place the 
Cilitlcr (iroup can go. That's where Connie Hinkler is so 
important." 

Cornelia Vandegaer Hinkler, originally out of New Or- 
leans but now of .Atlanta, started taking things into her own 
dainty hands about two years ago. Connie is married to 
Carling Hinkler Jr., president of the Hinkler hotel chain, 
whose offices are in .Atlanta, but the two of them have been 
hanging around Miami, golling and fishing, for years. l or 
a while, they had this 6.5-foot diesel yacht, but it was more 
trouble than it was wortli. It was too big for lishing. too 
slow for water skiing and loo small for Connie and Carling 
and their four children and the children's friends. And 
there was always the problem of a good captain. As Connie 
says. "The most diHicull people in the world are fommuni 

OPENING DAY at ihc Palm Hav Club liiids Connie Dinkier (righi) 
in .1 I'evtoe muml as she welcomes guests to her novel veniiire. 
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CONNICS CLUB roniinufd 



POOLSIDE BACKGAMMON is 3 cool ilivcrsion. Above: gucsis plav while Connie kibii/cs. 
Below: naiionall> ranked Karen .Siivnian ilc/H is one of an opening-d3> lenniv foursome. 



A CALYPSO BAND plu>cd all da> and u rock 'n’ roll group all night, und Kennis Van Durand 
and Mar) Oholensk> \helow. left) were am ong man> who danced in the swimming pool. 



yacht captains. F-rcnch chefs and Eng- 
lish nannies." 

With all that in mind, the Oinklcrs 
and a bunch of other Glittcrbugs were 
sitting around one day. trying to figure 
things out. What was needed, they de- 
cided. was a club that only the fun pciv 
pie could join. There would be a few ten- 
nis courts and a sw imming pool and. of 
course, a manna where you could tie up 
your yacht. 

That is how the Palm Bay Club was 
conceived. It actually was delivered to 
the world by Connie Dinkier last f-ourth 
of July weekend on the western shore of 
Biscaync Bay. 65 miles south of Palm 
Beach and u couple of light years north 
of the loniainehlcau. The Glitler<»roup 
will nut leally aiiivc in force until this 
winter (in July most of its meniK-rs were 
in Southampton and Newport or on 
somebody’s yacht in Turkish waters), 
f-ven so. Connie was able to dig up a 
pretty good collection of fun people for 
the July sub-opening. Sir Sydney and 
Lady Oakes cabled from Nassau to hold 
up the ribbon-cutting ceremonies until 
they arrived- Bob and Rosemarie Stack 
jetted m from Hollywood. So did 
JacL|uc.s Bergerac, who has been married 
to Ciingcr Rogers and Dorothy Malone 
but is now between wives. Hugh O’Brian 
came from wherever he lives. Jock and 
Brownie Mcl-can sailed their new boat 
down the inland waterway from Palm 
Beach and moored nearby, because the 
Palm Bay Club marina had not been 
dredged out yet. Pat and Marie Wil- 
liams How in from Dayton in their own 
private jet. Trish and Nicky Hilton 
would have been there but their invita- 
tion went astray, so they were stuck at 
Nicky’s father’s hotel in New >'oiT. with 
nothing to do. 

••Ml that weekend Connie was in an ab- 
solute spin. She had eight Lincoln Con- 
tinentals running back and forth from 
the airport picking up the latest arrivals. 

Saturday night wa.s the big night of 
the weekend. All day long there had been 
tennis matches between players like Vic 
Seixas and Mike Circen and Karen Sus- 
nuin and her husband. Rod. Then, about 
that night. Connie came into the 
main lounge of the club and, as .she puts 
it. "All I could see was people. 1 thought 
to my.self. this is my downfall. At last 
I’ve bitten otT more than I can chew." 

Chef William Houston served .^KO 
roast-beef dinners that night out of the 
stainless-steel kitchen that Connie had 

conilnued 



‘■Bru/ul ncu' reason to^ii v a Kodak gift this C 'hristmas; 



Xew'est Kodak lostamatie C'ameras tlashcuhe 
take 4 flash pictures ^^ith()ut changing hulhs! 

Now the most automatic of cameras do even more for you-give you automatic flash 
advance with the new rotating flashcube! Just pop a flashcube on these new precision 
Kodak Instamatic Cameras and take four flash pictures without even touching a flash- 
bulb. Pop on another and take four more. No more fussing with ordinary one-shot bulbs. 

No more missing pictures while you were busy changing bulbs. Now you’re always ready 
for the next shot. See these finest of Kodak Instamatic Cameras at your Kodak dealer’s. 


Superb precision camera with extra- 
tast f 2.8 lens, action shutter to 1 /250. 
plus instant loading, automatic elec- 
tric-eye exposure control, automatic 
Hash exposure control and flashcube 
convenience, Kooak]nstamatic 704 
Camera. ..less than $105. 


Most automatic of Kodak Instamatic 
C ameras' This is the camera that does 
practically everything for you auto- 
matically. All the exciting features of the 
“704' plus motorized film advance, cou- 
pled rangefinder. KODAK Instamatic 
804 Camera, .less than $125. 


Dependable as gravity, the Kodak Carousel 
P rojector is the finest color-slide projector. It 
works by gravity. Your slides drop gently into 
place from the famous round “long-play " tray. 
It is jamproof and spillproof. won't embarrass 
you in mid-show. Choose from three models. 
KODAK Carousel Projectors, from less than $80. 


Prices subieci to change without notice. 





Iinportni tUlUn I'parklitMt W'inr ^I9I1S Th** Jo. nariiou Ooh N*w Y<rk, S.Y. 
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I la Nan si vie 


Tilt* (•‘;tr injiv lie frii'il. scnun- 

lili-il or lioili'ii. 

Till* wiiK* must s|i<irkli*. Witli Inn* llaliiiii 
sparkir. Th»* tlavor must In* naliinil. No su^uir 
aililrii to roni-t'al an iinii<‘V(>lo|K'il ^'rapi'. 

Asti (Jancia Spunianti* is such a wine. 
Spuniantc tells you llie wine is sparklini:. 
Asti tells you the fjrapes are {rrown in Italy’s 



lusli northern viiieyanls. 

(iaiieia tells >011 it is |tal\*s hest-loveil spar- 
kliiiir wiiit*. 

The tirst sip tells a lot more. Asti (iancia has 
all the liirhtiie.ss anil traiety of champa^rne. 
Blit w ithoiit the price ta^r. 

Ne\l time you Imy etrfrs. tloiTt forj^et the 
.\sti (Iancia Spinnante. 


CONNIE'S CLUB .-niwufil 


practically designed herself. Ihe guests 
danced to the Road Runners rtK’k 'n* 
roll group out on the terrace by the 
swimming pool, hut you could not say 
that everything went jxrrfecily. It never 
does on opening night. Connie, who had 
been driving herself at tlank speed since 
she awoke some hours earlier, had 
kept herself going throughout the day 
by Jumping into the swimming pool a 
couple of times willufut bothering to 
lake her clothes off. but with the party- 
in full swing she decivled a iranquili/er 
was (he only thing that w<iuld do her 
any good. She look one and then told 
the bartender to make all the drinks dou- 
bles, "That wav." she muttered, "the 
guests won’t mind the confusion." 

The nc\l day vvas .Sunday, and the ten- 
nis tournament was still going on. but 
( onnie look a little spin in Ctirliii' Dai- 
lilt', the family's 25-fool Rcrirani. iti get 
away from it all. When she got back to 
the dix:k she was herselfagain and called 
for some mushroom soup and cham- 
pagne. Cilillcrbugs don't even lo«vk up 
at such moments. Later ( onnie awarded 
the trophies, and everyone agreed the 
Palm Hay Club had taken its first hesi- 
tant steps m a most promising manner. 

.So far. hardly a soul outside the Cilit- 
icr Group would have given a ihouglit 
to the Palm Bay ( lub had it not been for 
a nosy Miami reporter who in the fall of 
1964 heard rumors of strange doings on 


the western shore of Biscuync Bay. The 
reporter had a look and found Connie 
standing in a maelstrom of bulldozers, 
plasterers, carpenters and various types 
in hard tin hats carrying blueprints and 
tape measures. Connie paused long 
enough to explain to the reporter that 
the fixtures in the ladies' room would be 
gold-plated and the tennis courts air- 
conditioned. She added that she luid 
"practically become an alcoholic" test- 
ing bar Stools in the Miami area before 
she foimil the tv pe she wanted. 

In a way. it is a pity that the club had 
to be linislicd at all. for one of the fasci- 
nating sights provided by the Interna- 
tional Jet .Set this past spring was Con- 
nie f>inklci' masterminding the building 
of the club, standing in her Capri pants 
and Pucci blouse, her silver-bl«)ndc 
tresses waving in the trade vvinds while 
the rough-hewn types in the tin hats 
sweet-talked her through ihe mysteries 
of the building trade. "Honey." one of 
them would say. draping a big hairy arm 
over her petite shoulders, "d'ya think 
we ought to run them duets up through 
the basement pcrisiands or over on ihc 
other side where the cuplans break 
through the overstanchions?" 

"W hat'll it cost?" Connie would ask. 
fixing ihc beefy building man with her 
Uncly blue-gray eyes. 

"Can't just say right now. honey," the 
beefy one would reply, "but just let me 

f'inimial 
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JAL hostess Setsuko Maeda is 
proud of her doll collection— and 
indeed, dolls arc one of the most 
delightful art forms of classic 
Japan. So is the gracious kind 
of hospitality Setsuko creates 
aboard your Jot Courier. In ki- 
mono she serves you Oriental 
delicacies and J.'M.'s famous Con- 
tinental cuisine ... pampers you 
with traditional lajianese service. 

Fly with Setsuko to Japan, the 
Orient, and on to Ruropo, with 
a choice of 17 flights every week. 
All fly via Hawaii, where you 
may stop over at no extra fare 
on Japan Air Lines ... the caJm 
beoiify of Japan ol almost fho 
speed of sound. 



UAPAN Am LINES 

Choose from 17 weekly DC-S flights 
to Tokyo v/fl Jltiwoii from Los An- 
geles or Son f'rrincisco, See your 
trovel ogent for rcservolions. 
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**Qwe 
Him 
fDunhill 
before 
I fDo!” 

for tfi9 man drive. 
■■ToornaniBnf’' by Dunhill. 
ol course. 

After Shave and Cologne 
In gift box, $7.00. 
Also Individually boxed. 
Al line stores everywhere. 



Moving (lay just isn't the .same since 
United came along. We’ve cut the detail 
work down to comfortable size ... re- 
moved concern al>out cleanlines.s with 
exclusive Sanitized* vans . . . even pro- 
vided a source for friendly advice on 


personal moving problem.s. (Ask for 
Bette Malone's Consultant Service). 
No, moving day just Lsn’t the same with 
United . . . and aren't you glad? For a free 
estimate we're easy to find in the 
Yellow Pages. 


MOVING WITH CARE. ..EVERYWHERE. 


United Wan Lines 
"PRE-PLANNED" MOVING SERVICE 


worry about that. The main thing is we 
gotta know whether to order the lexer- 
fillings to go with the winehets if sse'rc 
gonna run them out ihal way." 

"Bring me the cost sheets and we'll de- 
cide when we see the tigures." Connie 
would say. grabbing a phone with her 
free hand and telling the operator to get 
her the man at the carpel factory in At- 
lanta and the man down al city hall in 
charge of the eascnienlsand the lawyer 
and quick. Between commands and sug- 
ary southern entreaties and swinging her 
shapely little ligure. Connie might sud- 
denly turn tosomeone nearby and drawl. 



IN FISHNET baihiiig sun Mary Obolensky 
rvlii.vvs in the lioi sun beside swimming pool. 

"Isn'l il lime we broke out something 
cool to calm our nerses'.’ How 'bout just 
a little glass of champagne to break the 
heat of the day?" 

Wliui Connie Hinkler fmally crcaied 
is so quietly elegant and apropos that 
one mighl not even know ii is sitting 
there just a few hundred yards from all 
the secondhand car lots and cut-rate 
beauty parlors ihai line I .S. Highway 
No. 1. I'ntering through the while brick 
columns guarding the entrance, one slips 
up the curving driveway between rows 
of palms, past a parking lot that never 
seems to coniain anything less awesome 
than a I errari or I leelwood. Passing a 
ciiuple of stucco utility buildings, one ar- 
rives at the covered portico, which is so 
soft-spokenly aristocratic il could easily 
serve as the backdri>p for a perfume ad- 
vorlisemenl in Hw New Yorki-r. 
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Now. Rum in a new light! 

Ronrico is lighter than any rum you ever tasted. 

In fact, it’s Puerto Rico’s lightest. Yet it gives 
you all the flavor you could ask for. So ask for 
it. And then make a couple of daiquiris. One 
for you. And one for the light of your life. 

RONRICO 

General Wine and Soirite Company, N.Y. C., 80 Prool 



And only 
Arrow 
has them 
in exact 
sleeve sizes. 


Hark! 

Arrow now 
tailors 
sport shirts 
of fabled 
English Viyella, 


Shirls • Sportswear • Pajamas ■ Underwear ■ Boys' Wear • Uady Arrow 


Authentic English Viyella. 

55% pedigreed wool, 45% long 
staple cotton, Soft, warm, light, 
extremely long-wearing. If it shrinks, 
we replace. With tuck-in shirttails and 
adjustable cuffs. Sleeve sizes 32 to 36 
for precise "dress shirt” fit. Choose from 
22 exciting plaids at $18.95. Or 18 bold 
solids at $14.95. At the good stores. 


-ARROW- 


COMNICS CLUB roniinufd 


In the reception hall the muted good 
taste prevails despite such necessary fiinc- 
lionalism as a reception and registration 
desk. The glass walls arc deeply tinted to 
ward off the Florida sun one has traveled 
so many thousands of miles to enjoy. 
The interiors are in soothing deep brow ns 
and av(x:ado greens. A magnificent 15th 
century Spanish hreakfront houses the 
club trophies. Tucked into a corner of 
the dining room-sitting room is a bar of 
polished slate inlaid with tcakwood, 

Ikyond the tinted glass doors are the 
.swimming pool and the three tennis 
courts and beyond that the nine-story, 
black-on-whilc high-rise with its 65 con- 
dominium apartments and. adjoining 
that, the yacht marina. Overlooking it 
all is a 13-story, white-on-vellow high- 
rise apartment house — no part of the 
Palm Bay Club, of course, but still a 
building that dominates the scene in 
much the way some overprotect ive moth- 
ers hover over their offspring at dancing 
school, 

The marina is worth more than a men- 
tion. for it will be the pulse of life at Palm 
Buy. When finally completed it will take 
50 yachts of just about any draft less ilia n 
that of an aircraft carrier at the modest 
rental of 15c a fool per day. Some I’alm 
Hay Club members Leon and Carola 
Mandcl. for example— have yachts that 
nearly scrape bottom in mid-Atlantic, so 
it has taken months to complete the 
dredging beneath the 13 acres of Bis- 
cay nc Bay that belong to the club. 

If the marina is the pulse, then the 
three tennis courts must be considered 
the heartbeat of Palm Bay life. Tennis 
is the game that knits together the sort 
of people who will be descending on 
Palm Bay by yacht and Cadillac. It is 
to (he Ciliitcr Ciroup what drawing- 
room repartee was to the tolTsof the IXlh 
century. .At the Palm Bay Club and a 
few do/cn similar sunny places where 
the Ciroup gathers, there arc always these 
well-made athletic men of young-io- 
middlc age and their splendidly turned 
young ladies. Not too many of the men 
arc ever seen with their wives, if they 
have them. The girls are unmarried and 
alluring. All day long they wear their 
white, closely tailored tennis clothes, 
playing in them, eating in them, drink- 
ing in them until it is lime to change 
into their blinding sports jackets and 
slacks and their jewels for the evening 
on the town. So far as anyone knows, 
they have no homes of their own. They 

eommurd 
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Of the big 3; 

Keystone is 
the only 
Super-8 movie 
camera with 

power 
controlled 
zoom for 
as little as ^119 


95 


Kodak and Bell & Howell 
make fine Siiper-8 movie cjimeras. 
But they just don’t make one with 
power controlled zoom for les.s 
than S200. Keystone does. The 
K-620Auto.lnstant.Only$119.95. 
manufacturer’s siippe.sted list. 

Power controlled zoom in the 
only xvay you can be guaranteed 
of smooth, profes.sional lookin^r 
zoom shots— from wide angle to 
clo.'te-ups and back again ; insures 
the correct zooming speed for 
steady sharp movies. 

Consider the.se features. You 
are a.ssured of perfectly e.xposed 
movies with Key.stone Sensitron 
CdS“behind-the-len.s”electriceye 
.system. A camera that never 
needs winding; electric motor 
drive does it for you automatical- 
ly. Lightning-fast Super-8 load- 
ing. Jiust snap in a cartridge and 
shoot 50 continuous feet of film. 
No threading. No film change- 



over. Completely automatic. Bril- 
liant indoor and outdoor movies 
will be yours with built-in auto- 
matic adjusting “A” filter and 
fast fl.8 zoom lens. 

Be sure to see the Keystone 
Auto-Instant Super-8 projector 
featuring Automatic "reel-to- 
reel” threading and High-Light 
slow motion. Under $150. Other 
K e s I o n e 
Auto-Instant 
Super-8 cam- 
eras anti pro- 
jectors start 
at $75. Cam- 
era prices do 
not include 
pistol grip. 
Add $10. 


•Kodak. Boll & llowell. Keystone 


KEYSTONE 


CONNIE'S CLUB nmiinunl 


English iCeather* 



... the ALL-PURPOSE MEN’S LOTION, S2.00. $3.50. $6.50 
... the ALL-PURPOSE SPRAY LOTION SS.OO (refill $2,00) 

...the SHAVING CREAM, $2.00. .the PRE-SHAVE LOTION. $1.50 
... the ALL-PURPOSE POWDER. $1.50... the DEODORANT STICK, $1.00 
. , , the AEROSOL DEODORANT, S1.S0 , . . the SHOWER SOAP ON A CORD. $2.00 
GIFT SETS from $3.00 to $10.00 

SM.C. mem company. INC. 347 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Buying Life Insurance? 


Put a computer 
to work for you 

Your Mutual Benefit apent can take the information 
you give him and put it into an electronic computer. The 
result is an impartial set of answers to your specific 
pi'oblem.s, I'hi.s helps both of you to evaluate your goals, 
develop a plan to meet them, and alter it when needed. 

'Phis service is one of the reasons why we feel that, 
dollar for ilollar, you cannot match the combination of 
benefits, safeguards and guai*antees— plus performance 
and service— that Mutual Benefit gives you. High quality 
insurance at low net cost. 

For ihe coi7iplete .story, u'rite today for our new free 
In-ochure. “A Siiecial Kind of Life Insurance.” Better 
yet, call your Mutual Benefit agent. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


eat ihcir meals at clubs and restaurants. 
The> sleep in rooms for transients. Thc> 
talk endlessly on the telephone, particu- 
larly in public places. The men earnestly 
discuss business deals. Their monev ina- 
teriali/es magically \^ilhout visible 
drudgerv. It is for these handsome peo- 
ple that the Palm Bay Clubs of the « orld 
exist. 

It \vas litling. then, that the fate of 
the Palm Bay Cluh should have been de- 
cided bv a crisis over the tennis courts. 
Connie Dinkier wanted them to be air- 
eondilioned because once, on a trip to 
Palm Springs, she had seen a .sunken, 
air-conditioned court in the backvard 
of a rich chain-saw magnate. In ihcearly 
stages of Palm Bav's construction, w hen 
the builders were excavating below the 
surface to install the air conditioning 
for the courts, they struck an aban- 
doned seawall. So there was no place 
to put the air conditioners. Nonetheless, 
Connie still wanted the best courts she 
could buv. with or without air condi- 
tioning. so she found a firm in New 
York that produces a green surface called 
cork turf. It hriunces the bail like grass, 
dries in 25 minutes and is as easy to 
maintain as cement. It is expensive, 
though, and Connie spent S46.tX)() on 
her three tennis courts before she was 
through. "I don't know meditK'rity." 
she explained. 

I'p until that point, the Palm Bay 
Club had been the joint venture of Con- 
nie Dinkier and a darkly handsome, 
middle-aged man named Walter Trout- 
man. who is familiar to the readers of 
gossip columns as the midnight escort 
of Ixrauiiful movie ladies. SSalter and 
Connie had originally agreed to go 
halvers on the club when the proposition 
was still in the dream stage. As construc- 
tion progressed. Walter felt Connie was 
pouring loo much money into polished 
.slate bars and gold fixtures and cork 
turf, and the difference of opinion final- 
ly came to a head over the tennis courts. 
So Connie phoned her banker and made 
arrangements to buy out Walter's share, 
including his penthouse on lop of the 
condominium apartments that gws on 
for room after room after room with 
sunken bathtubs and a terrace almost 
large enough for another couple of 
tennis courts in case the lirst three get too 
crowded. To make her point about the 
kind of place she wanted. Connie went 
ahead and lighted one of the courts for 
night tennis with twice the candlepovvcr 
‘“niiniifil 
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Avis is only No.2. 
But we don’t 
want your sympathy. 


Have we been crying too much? Have 
we overplayed the underdog? 

^ We didn’t think so till David Biener, 

C 11 years old, sent us 35c, saying, “It may 
help you buy another Plymouth!’ 

C— That was an eye-opener. 

^ vU. 1 So now we’d like to correct the false 
impression we’ve made. 

We don’t want you to rent Avis cars 
because you feel sorry for us. All we want is a chance to 
prove that a No.2 can be just as good as a No.l. Or even 
better. Because we have to try harder. 

Maybe we ought to eliminate the negative and accen- 
tuate the positive. 

Instead of saying “We’re only No.2 in rent a cars” we 
could say “We’re the second largest in the world!’ 


It hasn't <.ome to this 


CONNIE'S CLUB eoniimifd 




Tiffany Eubank 
won’t without her v 
Green Stripe 


Gift 

wrapped 

in 

plaid 




USHER’S 


It’s the first 

Scotch, you know. 

In 1853 Andrew Usher made the first blended 
Scotch— the first civilized Scotch. It was light and 
smooth. A lot of other distillers copied Usher s 
Green Stripe. But nobody ever quite made it 
Don’t do anything without your Green Stripe. 


GREEN STRIPE 


IMPORTED... BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND 


BUNDED SCOTCH WHISKY 


Th« JM 6*"<* 


Sl"P*. S««ter> Wn.HiY. 96 S free'. 

*u Co . N«W YO'h. N. Y. O r9e& 


deemed necessary for the likes of Pancho 
Gonzales and Rod Laver. On u clear 
night you can read (he stock quotations 
in The MUtmi Herukl on the center court. 

To keep out the creeps that might be 
attracted to such a place, the original 
invitations to join were mailed to (he 
thousand or so people on the Dinkicrs* 
Christmas card list, and already 1.4(K) 
have sent in their annual dues, which 
are moderate — SlOO for IcKal family 
membership. S50 forout-of-tow ners. 
The local members include the mayor 
and some right-thinking politicians and 
Miami bankers and whatnot. The top 
dressing, though, is an indisputable 
who's who of the Glitter Group. There 
arc Bill Leeds, the tinplate heir, Alberto 
Bitcardi. the rum heir, and the Cornell 
Wildes and Less Parker and F.va Gabtir 
and her husband, Dick Brown, and a 
whole bunch of people from Dallas. 
A lot of these have gobbled up the con- 
dominiums at anywhere from SI9.000 
for a one-room studio apartment to 
542.000 for the two-bedroom and sitting 
room variety to upwards of SIOO.OOO 
for one of the penthouses with their 
four bedrtH>ms and 5.000 feet of floor 
space. 

At that price the owner gets a life 
membership in the Palm Bay Club and a 
10' discount on things like yacht moor- 
ings. The casual visitor can rent one of 
the 36 transient rooms for 525 a day or 
a studio apartment on the bay for 535. 
In Miami those are bargain-basement 
rales, but the main thing is you get none 
of the creeps and the riffraff. 

Connie Dinkier has no expectation of 
getting her 54 million back for a long 
time— probably about 20 years. She 
hardly needs it. Not tong ago Carling 
(■’Junior." as Connie culls him) sold the 
family hotel business to a holding com- 
pany for an estimated $22 million. All 
but 7-ycar-old Kendcl. the youngest of 
their four children, are either married 
or away at school and college. Carling, 
who is a wiry and energetic man in his 
mid-40s. can commute back and forth 
from his office in Atlanta, keeping a car 
at both airports. 

Anyone who wants to sec Connie 
roaring through life like a irop/cai hurri- 
cane will find her this winter bursting 
unexpectedly through di>ors at the Palm 
Buy Club, battling mediocrity. So far, 
she has been successful. ■’Connie," one 
of her friends told her recently, "you 
have created the 51st state." snd 
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_ Blast off 

Bronco! 


NEW 4- WHEEL DRIVE — Bronco adds excitement to 
the going, wherever you gO: through the woods for 
hunting, up to streamside for fishing, through snow in 
winter, over beach in summer. Lots of oomph from a 
smooth six-cyiinder powerplant and 4-wheel traction 
make it possible. Transmission is fully synchronized; 
you can downshift without stopping. Mono-Beam sus- 
pension with big radius rods makes coil springs prac- 
tical: result— Bronco rides smoothly as a sedan. But 
how many sedans turn in a 34-foot circle? Or boast a 
protected underside? Try the Roadster. Wagon, or 
Sports Utility for a special kind of driving fun— on or 
off the road. At your Ford dealer's now. 




Sparkling 

flavorful 

distinctive 


Miller High Life 




Hint for holiday hosts; add the sparkle of special lightness . . . 
the flavor of old-world excellence . . . and the distinctive goodness 

of Miller High Life beer to your holiday season! You and your friends 
will enjoy the extra measure of pleasure found only in the quality 
of Miller High Life — quality uncqualed, unquestioned, unchanging! 



GOLf /Jack Nicktaus 


Cure for a stiff arm 

The well'cxccuicd golf suing is an athletic movement so 
tilled with unnatural twists and turns that any chance to 
make it more natural should be eagerly seized upon. The 
position of the elbows at address olTers a perfect illustration 
of what I mean. I know that some golfers think the elbows 
should be pressed toward each other as if w rapped in a giant 
rubber band, and that others vigorously twist their arms 


so that the elbow points are aiming at their belt buckle and 
their arm muscles arc coiled like chunks of rope, This kind 
of rigidity may be all right for a man who knows exactly 
what he is doing. In fact. Gary Player always sets himself 
up this way. Rut most players attempting this will end up 
with too much tension, a stitT swing and a poor shot. What 
I try to do is keep my arms supple at address, let them feel 
natural. You can do this. too. if you will go through a reg- 
ular routine until it becomes habit. Start by relaxing your 
shoulders so that they even droop somewhat. Then drop 
your arms to your sides so that they hang in a natural posi- 
tion. Finally, simply reach out and take your grip on the 
club. Your elbows will then remain in the same relative posi- 
tion they were in while hanging loosely at your sides, and 
your arms will be free of unnecessary, unwanted tension. 


O NKkIovl. All 'ightt r«M>rv*d 
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BRiDGE/C/?a/-/es Goren 



Two teams that had their Irish up 


The Neihcrlands. which will represent Europe in the next 
^ World Bridge Championship, was not the only small 
country to do well in the recent European championships. 
Ireland, which for years had been entering both a women's 
team and an open team with no real hope of finishing close 
to the top in either class, scored a success second only to 
victory. Not only did both teams finish well up in the rank- 
ing, t'lcy both defeated Great Britain in matches that had 
much to do with kn(x:king the English out of the lead. 

The Irish open team was led by Jack Kelly, who. in ad- 
dition to being a fine player, is one of Europe's leading 
bridge journalists, I am indebted to him for drawing my 
attention to a most unusual playing situation. 


Neither side rulneruMe 
North de<iler 



aV PASS 3 N.T. PASS 

PASS 3 N.T. PASS 

PASS PASS 

Opeiii/tg lead: 5 of diamonds 


You will notice that East and West each holds 12 cards 
and one question mark. This is part of the problem. Each 
has another club. One has the jack, the other the 7. But. as 
sometimes happens if you have nightmares about bridge, 
no matter which way you guess, the jack will be held by 
the other player. In other words, to make this hand, you've 
got to play it so that it won't matter which opponent has 
the jack. 

But first a word about the bidding. North's hand is con- 
siderably short of opening two-bid quality on this side of 
the Atlantic, but it qualifies as a two-bid in the Acol sys- 
tem. which is widely used in the British Isles. The two-bid 
is forcing for only one round and a simple rebid of the 
same suit may be passed. Many players using Standard 
American also allow partner to pass if the opening two- 
bidder merely rebids his suit after a two-no-trump response. 
In this deal South found his dislike of the heart suit and 
his strength in the two minor suits sufficient reason to carry 
the bidding to three no trump, 

East won his partner's opening diamond lead with the 
ace and returned the 8. covered by the 9 and won by the 
jack. West shifted to the queen of clubs, and it is now lime 
for you to plan your play — knowing that the pesky jack of 
clubs is going to be offside no matter which way you guess 
it. 

If you could make four heart tricks by means of an end 
play, it would give you nine tricks even though you were 
able to win only two tricks in clubs. But you cannot play 
the hand at double-dummy-^ihat is, looking at all 52 
cards. You are just trying to win the hand against any dis- 
tribution of the unknown cards, given the first three tricks 
as they were played. 

Give up? The solution is tricky but unbeatable. Play 
dummy’s king of clubs on the queen and overtake it with 
your ace! Now lead the 10 of diamonds to force out West's 
king. It doesn't matter what West shifts to, nor docs it mat- 
ter who holds the club jack. You win the shift to a heart, 
for example, with dummy's king, lead the 9 of clubs and 
overtake it with the 10. Either the 10 of clubs on this trick 
or the 8 of clubs on the next round of the suit gives you a 
sure reentry to your good diamonds. The opponents can 
take only three diamonds and one club trick before you 
arc able to win two diamonds, two clubs, two hearts and 
three spades. And that’s that. Just a routine, ho-hum play 
you see once every thousand years. and 
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Body 

En^ish 

'Sou get a lot 
of it in this 
Briti^-styled jacket 

by 

HART 

SCHAFFNER 

&MARX 




You can look correctly British without leav- 
ing home. Put on this tweed jacket. See the 
English accents. Generous side vents. Slanted 
hacking pockets. Handy ticket pocket. 
Finally, note how the slightly curved-in waist- 
line gives you a more slender look. 

This robust tweed has a soft touch. Rests 


heather-light on your shoulders. It's tailored 
by Hart Schaffner & Marx in the noblest 
sport coat tradition. 

Notice how the pattern matches at seams. 
Result of the tailor's precise “underbasting.” 
All parts arc first joined with soft white 
thread for exact placement. Then finally sewn 


with hundreds of tiny stitches. Later, the 
basting thread is removed. On the outside it 
seems like there's no seam at all. The look 
you buy is the look you keep. 

Get in shape this Fall in a British- 
styled jacket by Hart Schaffner & 

Marx. Jolly good show! 




Who beat Goldfinger to Fort Knox? 


Strangelyenough, we did! 

American industry, dynamically 
expanding abroad. American military 
might, defending democracy around 
the world. America helping our world 
neighbors and future trading partners 
to get on their feet economically. 

These are just some of the ways we 
spend money overseas, all for good 
purposes, Yet. when we spend more 
abroad than we receive from abroad, 
wehavea balance-of-payments deficit. 


Foreign countries can demand gold 
for their dollars. And they get it. Im- 
mediately. Without question. 

For the American dollar is as good 
as gold. 

To keep it that way. President John- 
son, our government, our business- 
men and bankers are already working 
to eliminate our balance-of-payments 
deficit by reducing our loans and 
expenditures abroad. Behind their ef- 
forts is the most productive and effi- 


cient econorny in the world. 

“Let no one doubt it.’’ said the Pres- 
ident, “we will eliminate our interna- 
tional deficit. ..This is a problem that 
involves all of us. I know the American 
public will respond in full measure to 
the challenge,” 

What can you do? First, get the 
facts. For free booklet, “Keeping the 
American Dollar Strong,” 
write: “Good as Gold.” Dept, 
of Comm., Washington, D.C. 


PEOPLE 


It's u bit of a drive from Liver- 
pool to Newmarket, but never- 
theless there was Ringo Starr. 

and everything, min- 
gling with the snooty at Tat- 
tcrsalls' December HkwtlsUKk 
Sales. Never before evincing par- 
ticular interest in racing, the 
Beatles' drummer was taking 
in the top-drawer people more 
than the horsedesh. yet neither 
made a lusting impression. Ho- 
hiimmed Ringo. patting a yawn 
before popping off in a ruddy 
red Rolls-Royce: "I don't know 
anything about horses, and I 
don't intend to get one. The only 
thing that'll make me remonvber 
the sales is that I got up at 
a.m. to get here." 

The fact that they were loitering 
self-conciously around the Da- 
vis Cup in Sydney. Australia did 
not mean they had won it: it did 
not even mean they knew very 
much about tennis. In fact, the 
most charitable thing to be said 
was that Jack Nicklaus Khe\ow, 
right) and Mark McCormack, 
the legal brain of millionaire 
athletes Ihelow. left), had 
played a set or two on the White 
City Courts where the Davis 
Cup Challenge Round between 
Spain and Australia will take 
place later this month. And if 
they didn't took like much more 


than a golfer and his lawyer, 
one had to make allowances. 
As one of the UkuiI papers point- 
ed out. they were, after all. the 
only Americans who would be 
seen on the center court at W'hitc 
City this year. 

Author Nelson Mgren had 
promised to come all the way to 
Kansiis City, Mo. nest spring 
to talk about his cruft, and that 
called for something real spe- 
cial. Casting about for ideas, 
his hosts wondered if maybe he 
wouldn't like to drop by Harry 
Truman's while he was in the 
neighborhood. Or — say. good 
idea- how abstui a nice visit 
with artist Thomas Hart Eien- 
lon',’ All very thoughtful, truly 
it was. Algren wrote back, but 
would anybody mind terribly if 
he made a suggestion himself? 
What would really please him. 
he said, would be u couple of 
hours set aside to chew the fat 
with baseball's ageless pitcher. 
Satchel Paige. 

Pretend you're going to dribble 
to your left. And pretend you're 
going to dribble to your right. 
And if you keep it up long 
cnovigh it won't get you very far 
in basketball but, promises Os- 
car Robertson on his new ri>ck 
'n' roll record, you'll be able 



to dance something called The 
Big O. The dance, the song, the 
whole thing is the concoction 
of some Cincinnati musicians 
who ftnd the Royals' Robert- 
stm an inspiration But it hasn't 
turned his bashful head- “I don’t 
think it's a hit yet," says I'hc 
Big O. mildly. 

When Leo Durochcr went off 
to manage the Chicago Cubs, 
a spi>t opened up in California 
for the Angels' Jimmy Picrsall 
- on Durocher's old call-in ra- 
dio show . That brings Oiitlickler 
PiersuH's jobs to three (he sells 
paper, loo. in the off season). 
■'When you've got nine kids, 
you've got to keep busy." said 
Picrsiill redundantly. 

The problems besetting T\ 's Dr. 
Kildare (a pool-hull habitue 
with heart trouble is done in by 
a tournament) made for turgid 
meliHlrama. but the pool was 
cool. Thanks for that belong to 
Leading Man Trod Astaire, 
who. being as nimble with a cue 
stick as he is with a walking 
cane, insisted there be no fakcry 
or cutaway shots from the time 
he hit the ball until it plopped 
in a pocket. "I wanted to be 
authentic, so we had to show 
the execution of the shot, the 
follow-through and the progress 
of the ball." said Astaire, not 
noticeably dissatisfied with the 
linal effect. 'Td say we did the 
best thing ever done on pwl.'' 

Back in Washington again after 
a tour of duty, at home. France's 
new ambassador, ( harles l.u- 
cet. was ready to pick up Amer- 
ican baseball where he had left 
off six years ago. At that lime he 
played with other diplomats and 
military men. he explained, 
and although "I'm not an ath- 
lete and never g»H a home run. 
1 did have a few triples." How 
about football? stimebtHiv want- 
ed to know. Ah. e«, alor\, said 
the ambassador, with a wave 
of his hand. "I don't understand 
its rules," 

Bill Sharman learned a lot of 
things from Bob Cousy when 
they both played basketball for 


the Boston Celtics not the least 
of which was that Cousy could 
beat him six ways to Sunday 
on the golf course. He did not 
give up, however, and now his 
persistence has paid off: Shar- 
man is vice-president, secretary 
and general manager of a cor- 
poration taking over Palm Des- 
ert Ciolf Club in California. For 
sale: nwmberships ranging in 
price up to S4.tK)0. 

You know how it is. being a big 
ntovic star. SomcbiHly always 
wanting to be friends. Count 
Philippe lie l-a Fayette, a des- 
cendant of our general, tried 
that on Peter O'Toole in a 
Paris discotheque, thinking he 
knew the Irishman from si>mc- 
wherc. Strictly from nowhere, 
judging from O’Toole's reaction, 
which was to apply the boxing 
techniques he Mvmctimcs prac- 
tices at home where, in fact, he 
was photographed ihelow) just 
the other day by fellow actor 
Peter Sellers. Laying one or more 
punches upon the count's coun- 
tenance. O'Ttvolc wrapped up 
the privcccdings butting the fel- 
low in the face. La Fayette said 
he might just charge his old pul 
with willful assault. Nonsense; 
the count is a gentleman, said 
O'Toole, so why not settle the 
thing like — well, like gentlemen. 
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SKtiNG/ Paul Stewart 



Mr. Muirhead brings 
it over in barrels 
to save you up 
to ^2 a fifth. 

♦you save on taxes 

and shipping costs 

MUIRHEAD’S 

LIGHT-LIGHT SCOTCH 



(Perfect Picteres. 
Automatically. Aaywtere!) 

Handy oivMfus pcns have won favor with over 
two million globe-trotters. It figures. They’re 
half the weight and size of old fashioned 
cameras. AfKt they shoot twice the number of 
photos or slides on the same roll of standard 
35mm filml You're always ready for that once- 
in-a-lifetime picture when you slip a pen in 
pocket or purse. A wide range of models I 


PEN-EE: Fully automjllc. Electric eye adjusts expo- 
sure. locks shutter agemst too much or too little 
light {femous PEN “No-Go" leature). With needle- 
sharp 28mm f3.5 lens. Full flash syrchronization. 
Optional manual control. Under $50, plus case. 
PEN-EES; same automated features, with 30mm 12.8 
lens, zone focusing. Under $60. 


OLYMPUS PEIM-EE 

setpos. INC-s,.... ... n. .. iw. 




A sport in which it pays 
to have the shorts 

Shorter skis mean faster learning, say their proponents, and sales are 
climbing-but traditionalists call them unsuitable for serious skiers 


\/WlK'iic\cr the Warren Millers and 
* ’ John Jays need a comedy rouiine 
for their ski movies they splice in some 
footage of wobbly, first-time skiers trip- 
ping over their 7-fooi skis. If ski instruc- 
tors and manufacturers have their way. 
ihc ski-movic moguls soon may have to 
look elsewhere for their gags. T rom the 
Alps to the Pacific Cascades, there is a 
trend to shorter, more maneuverable skis, 
particularly for beginning skiers, who 
may later step up to longer skis, but not 
so long as the ones most skiers now use. 
The short ski. measuring from 5 lo 6 feet, 
is proving so useful that many an experi- 
enced skier is also reconsidering ihc 
length of his old favorites. 

The rule of thumb that a ski should be 
measured from the floor to the palm of 
the upraised arm is a relic of the days of 
hickory skis and ovcrroiatcd turns, and 
this shopworn standard will soon be as 


dated as baggy pants and rope tows. 
Height, weight, physical condition and 
even age are all factors to be considered 
in selecting skis. 

"A 210-ccntiinclcr [6 feet 11) ski is 
much too long for beginners." says Pro- 
fessor Stefan Kruekenhauser of St. Chris- 
toph. Austria, ihc man who formulated 
the modern Austrian ski technique. "In 
my opinion, beginners should use a ski 
only 150 centimeters [4 feet II) long. 
One can learn to ski parallel very quick- 
ly. and there arc fewer injuries with a 
shorter ski." The short-ski concept has 
been successfully tested at the Karl Kel- 
ler Ski School in Kii/buhcl for the last 
1 5 years. 

Rut why use longer skis at all? Racers, 
instructors and advanced recreational 
skiers all need longer skis for stability at 
higher speeds. Racers, for example, use 
skis more than 7 fcci long for downhill 

fonliminl 




W e’re not sure ue can alTnrd 
any more liel|) like Andy’s. 


TIuto he stood, askinji for 70 mil- 
lion dollars lo chanjie all our jrts. 

W I'M just iKiii'.'lit llH'maiKlliii'iiH'ss 
was fine, hul lni>in(“ss sotans to l)e 
honcalli [x^oph^ in Kn<:in**frin". 

“lfwf<Iian':»Mltofan-j<'t.*;wt‘Mtakc 
olT30' c fasliT than anvliody...'' 

U must bf nice. In'in" an enmneer. 



(It i^n't till* engineers wlioliavi* to tell 
llie .'-lorkltoklrrs vou're s[)cndiiij; 10 
years" profits.) 

Out \\fiat fiot us was that wav eii- 
jlineers have of ar<:uin^."(h'nll<-men, 
(Itm’t wi* icart/ more power?” 

.Vnd that, of eouise, put the real 
question rljtht in our lap. Were we in 


ilyin" luisines.*; or the saving 
money business? 

J'lj. w«’ (lid it. 5 vears ago. And look- 
ing haek.W(‘ wonderwhy the decision 
was so hard lo make at the time. 

.‘still, most airlines didn't see it this 
wav at all. 

Did they. Andy? 


Ainerieaii Airliiu^s 


SKIING continued 


Bourbon Aimed to 
Hit the Hole 

by 

JulianP.VanWinkIe,ir., ^ 

Old Fitzgerald ^ . 

Distillery 


l«uitviil«, Kentucky 
£{rab/i'stied 1849 


Back in the nineties, transix)rta« 
tion in the S<juf li was scarce, and 
my Uncle John, a traveling man, 
often rode any way he could. 

One evening he missed the 
Southern out of Somerset. Ken« 
tucky, but persuaded the engi- 
neer of a passing freiglit to let 
him ride the cab. Climbing 
aboard, too, was a farm boy wiio 
was taking his first trip by train. 

Here the Southern winds 
through Sloan’s Valley, headed 
for tlie Cumberlands. Perched 
in the cab, swaying from side 
to side and scared out of his 
wits, the new traveler gazed 
ahead at an approaching tunnel. 
As it came closer and closer, lie 
clut<-hed the engineer’s arm and 
yelled, “For (iod’s sake, Cap’n, 
don’t miss that hold” 

For many years now there 
has existed a gaping void in 
Bourbon whi<-h no distiller has 
yet been able to fill — namely, a 
genuine old-time sour mash of 
vintage age and persistence of 
flavor, yet gentled to the milder 
strengtli jireferred by many. 

Our family distillery has pur- 
posely delayed venturing into 
this field until certain we could 
safely “hit the hole”. 

With suflicient stocks of 8- 
year-old Bourbon now aging in 
our rick houses, we are finally 
and firmly on tlie track, and can 
provide our customers with a 
great deal more than heretofore 
offered by “competitors”. 

Today our famous Old Fitz- 
gerald, an exclusive in the 
Bonded field for generations, is 
now marketed also at a mild 86.8 
proof and at 8 years old. Even 
its name, Old Fitzgerald 
Prime Straight, gives indica- 
cation of our intended puriJose, 
which is to offer the mildest, yet 
most delicious, straight Bourbon 
ever put into glass. You will 
find no whiskey ever tasted 
quite so good. 

Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
86.8 and Bonded 100 Proof 


compeiition. What ihe salesman in the 
shop neglects to tell the novice is that 
top skiers are so strong they could have 
on the IZ-foolers used h\ Snow- 
shoe Thomson to deliver the mail in the 
California Sierras during the IM60s. 

Since Snovvshoe's lime, the length of 
skis has steadily shrunk. Today the ex- 
port recreational skier is using a ski six 
inches shorter than he would have used 
10 years ago. Pete Seibert, general man- 
ager at Vail. Colo, and one of the strong- 
est skiers in the Kockics. believes shorter 
skis aic safer and nnich easier to handle. 
"I have switched from a 7-fool 3-inch 
ski to a 7.footcr myself.” he says. 

Not everyone believes in short skis. 
■AV'e arc certainly not going to push 
them in the Aspen Ski School." says I7i- 
rcctorCurt Chase. ‘•Agoodinstructorcan 
teach a beginner to stem in three or four 
days. 1 low much faster can you go?" 
Chase concedes shorter skis might speed 
up the learning process a bit. but not 
enough to warrant a change in the 
school's curriculum. There is no demand 
for them, according to Chase. ■‘We gave 
60.000 lessons in our ski school last vear. 
and not more than half a dozen asked 
for a shorter ski." he says. 

Former Olympic Racer Jack Nagel of 
Crystal Mountain, Wash, has been rec- 
ommending shorter lengths for begin- 
ners for the past seven or eight seasons. 
He prefers to bring liis pupils along to a 
point where they arc just about rcadv 
to ski parallel before putting them on the 
longer skis. 

The holdup on short skis is partially 
an economic one. “You cannot honestly 
tell a skier to buy a 5-foot ski costing 
SlOO or more if you believe he will re- 
quire a longer ski costing SlOO or more 
when his skill increases." says Nagel. 
“Ideally, wc suggest that skiers rent the 
5-footcrs for the (irst few times out and 
move on later to a ski that suits their 
skiing skills.” 

Ski Manufacturer Howard Head not 
only says the short ski has a place in the 
learning procedure but calls it the per- 
fect antidote for the ski-school dropout 
and the middle-aged doctor. The Head 
handbook is effusive on the subject of 
short skis. “Here is the amenable, under- 
size ski that gives you 10 times the fun 
for one-tenth the effort. Be more mature, 
less daring, less dedicated, casual about 
your technique." the book urges. “Kven 
spend some winter weekends at home." 

"We are selling more and more short 
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skis.” says Head. “Our Shortski model 
is wider and has less camber than our 
Standard. It drifts through a turn, it 
doesn't carve a track." Head's smallest 
Sliorlski is 4 feet 1 1 inches. The Shortski. 
Head points out. is not a ski for chil- 
dren. They should have more flexible, 
shorter versions of the Standard. 

There arc things short skis will not do. 
They arc no easier to maneuver in deep 
powder than long skis (less flotation). 
They do not liold as well on sleep, icy 
slopes and they do not provide as stable 
a ride over rough mogulcd terrain. 

These arc factors that keep the sport’s 
conservatives from endorsing shorter 
skis. But what really hugs the Old Ciuard 
arc the short skis prcscrilxid by a Ver- 
mont ski insinicior named Clif Taylor. 
He makes skis that are only 33 inches 
long as well as 4- and S-footers. Tavlor 
barnstorms across the country selling his 
little skis with llic fervor of a medicine- 
show man. claiming Ihcv will have you 
parallel in onedav of skiing. He has writ- 
ten two books on his short-shorl-ski 
technique. Instuni Skiittg a nd Sk i Parallel 
in a Day. In Hogback. Vt.. where Taylor 
teaches, his advice is. “Simply twistyour 
feel to turn your skis." 

His critics agree. In fact, they say if 
you w igglc your cars, the skis will turn — 
and that is the problem. Short-short skis 
arc too tricky for beginners on all but 
easy, packed slopes. Dave McCoy of 
Mammoth Mountain. <'alif.. one of 
America's most respected ski coaches, 
feels it takes a good skier to handle them. 
“In deep snow they arc a still', tough 
ride." 

Walter Foeger of Jay Peak. Vi. .says 
the real short skis should be banned by 
law. At Petersburg Pass. N.Y.. Bill Has- 
kins. an expert on short-short skis, says 
their lack of fronl-and-rear stability will 
somersault most skiers over the tips in 
deep snow. Howard Head is skeptical 
of the idea of a short-short ski. "A play 
ski.” he terms it. 

T ay lor disagrees. ‘ ' I'or powder or deep 
snow use my 4-foot skis." he says. "On 
glare ice the .33-inchers bite into the 
boiler plate like a skate, because the 
weight of a skier is concentrated on a 
short-edge length. Only racers really need 
7-footcrs. 

"What about the skier who still stems 
or snowplows his way dovvn the moun- 
tain after 10 years of skiing?" Taylor 
asks. “He must be doing something 
wrong.” END 


Take a good close look at all the services you 
can get only at a Full Service Bank 



Examine the assortment of services you get only 
at a Full Service Bank. Checking accounts and 
savings accounts, of course. But all kinds of 


loans as well— education loans, vacation loans, 
farm loans; loans for almost any purpose. Not to 
mention safe deposit boxes, credit references, 
estate planning, trusts. And more. All collected 
and protected in one place— a Full Service Bank. 
No other kind of place can say the same. 


Furthermore, you just feel better 
in a bank. 

Day in, year out, you’re better off , < 
in a Full Service Bank— where 
you get full service for your money. 




^FULL' 
SERVICE . 
BANK 


"The place where you keep your checking account." 



Two seconds 

with the all-new Argus instant- 




Hi 


And there’s no wrong 
way to do it. This is the camera 
that ends all the guessing and 
fiddling. All? AH. 

Just drop in the Kodapak 
movie film cartridge 
and shoot. 

The Argus 822 
) i is as simple and 
‘ as foolproof as a 
movie camera can 
be. 

,« But you’ll like it 
\ for a completely diflfer- 

ent reason: Because it’s so 
versatile. It can do just about 




everything but position your 
subjects for you. 

You start with the clear- 
est. brightest home 
movies you ever saw. 

Then you begin 
adding professional- 
caliber “special ef- 
fects” to every foot 
of film you shoot. 

And you’ll have fun ^ ^ 
shooting! Here’s why: 

Remote control fea- 
ture lets you star in the very 
same movies you shoot. 

DataScope Viewfinder 
shows you what your lens sen 
tings are during filming. 

Automatic Electric Eye 
guarantees you a perfect 
exposure every time. 
Special Filter System 
“tells” the camera automatic 
ally when you change from in 
door to outdoor shooting, or vice 
versa. 

Wide Angle and Telephoto 



you’re loaded 

loading Super Eight Movie Camera. 


converter lenses, rugged carry- 
ing case and many other ac- 
cessories are available. 

Unique Keyboard 
Console adds Hollywood-^® 
style “special effects”, like 
Slow Motion 



} and Electric 
Zooms. 

You’ve never 
seen so many excit- 
ing features built 
into any one camera. 

And the sleek, no-nonsense 
lines of the Argus 822 are so 
smoothly professional-looking, 
you'll be proud just to carry it! 

Here’s the surprise: 

The whole shooting match is 
under $200. 



To show off' your perfect 
Argus movies you’ll want the 
perfect Super Eight Project- 
or. 1 t’s the all-new Argus Show- 
master 872. 

This onethreads itself auto- 
matically, so all you do is flip 
the switch and sit back for 
home movies as trouble-free 
as the ones you see downtown. 
Less than $ 125. 

Both of these, 
beauties are at 
your camera deal- 
er’s right now. 

And remember i 
this; Like all Argus products they 
are covered by that incredible 
Argus unconditional guaran- 
tee. It protects you for one full year, 
not just from “defec- 
tive materials and 
workmanship” but 
from everything, in- 
cluding kids, dogs and 
accidents. 
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Sailing downwind in a nice, cozy yacht dub 

An electric fan, a tank of water, soda straws, cellophane and lots of imagination are ample ingredients 
for a lively winter of sailboat racing, with no necessity whatever to go out in a boat on the frosty seas 



W hen winter's winds begin to blow, 
some racing sailors head south to 
sample the daiquiris on the southern cir- 
cuit or the la/y run from Los Angeles 
to Acapulco. Others gird themselves in 
quilted long Johns, launch their 12-foot 
dinghies into the ice floes of Long Is- 
land Sound and grimly pretend to enjoy 
the rigors of frostbiting. A third group 
Just sits around the yacht club, playing 
gin and wishing it were spring again. 

It was from the seasonal frustration 
of such a group at Long Island's Sea 
Cliff Yacht Club one grisly evening two 
winters ago that the brisk competition 
shown at the left was born. Unable to 
Join the southern migration, unwilling 
to go out on the water, these disenchant- 
ed sailors got to doodling with match- 
sticks. soda straws, bits of cardboard 
and the like. Before they knew it they 
had a fleet of sailboats. 

Racing sailors being what they are, 
the urge to pit one boat against another 
was instant and predictable. Some bak- 
ing pans were commandeered from the 
Sea Cliff club galley and filled with wa- 
ter to serve as miniature bays. The lungs 
of the assembled members were pressed 
into service to whistle up a wind, and 
the first of the Downwind Yacht Club's 
annual indoor winter racing seasons was 
under way. 

The Downwind's name stems from the 
fact that all its races are to leeward, 
but the name was not adopted until the 
racing had become considerably more 
sophisticated than on that first infor- 
mal night. .As competition and interest 
among the members grew, the baking 
pans gave way to a carefully constructed 
lank. 16 feet long. 20 inches wide and 
an inch deep. Lung power was replaced 
by a big electric fan artfully installed 
behind a honeycomb grating to direct 
its blast straight down the length of the 
tank. The papcr-and-niatchsiick sailing 
fleet proliferated into a four-inch rating 

NEtl UU(R 


class of astonishing scope and variety . 

Unlike one-design classes, in which 
all boats arc theoretically identical, a 
rating class permits a wide range of de- 
sign within a certain fised formula, fhus 
the boats that race for the America's 
Cup can he any si/c or shape, provided 
their various dimensions resolve out to 
the figure 12 under the complex formula 
oflhe International Rule. The boats that 
compete at the Downwind Yacht races 
must likewise conform to a rigid, if some- 
what simpler, rule. i.t/.. fully rigged and 
ready to sail, they must be able lo pass 
freely through a section of four-inch 
drainpipe which is kept handy 

at all times on the club premises. 

Within the limitations of the drain- 
pipe rule, the members of the Downwind 
have combined ingenuity and imagina- 
tion with a number of dime-store plastic 
and cellophane products to produce a 
glittering ficel of spinnaker-rigged mon- 
ohulls. catamarans, trimarans and out- 


riggers. There is even a sailing hydro- 
foil that climbs up on its hind legs and 
skitters down the course like a praying 
mantis in a panic. 

Since all the I')ownwinders are serious 
competitive sailors when the weather per- 
mits. they arc constantly worrying over 
hull forms and sail shapes and scrapping 
old designs to make way for new ones 
in an effort lo gain a split second against 
an opponent. 

Up to now Downwind sailing has not 
made a stir in international competi- 
tion comparable to that of the America's 
t up. but there are subtle indications that 
it might. A group of English yachtsmen 
has issued what sounds very like a chal- 
lenge to the Downwinders and -a sure 
sign of the success of any sailing event 
— has even urged a change of rules. W ith 
some slight modification of the ducting 
of the airfiow. say these icon<x.’lasts. the 
Downwinders could provide some very 
spirited upwind yachting. end 
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THE LIGHT 
BOURBON 
FOR 

MODERN 

TASTES! 


THE AMERICAN DISTILLING COMPANY, INC. 

New York, New York • Pekin, Illinois 
Straight Bourbor> Whiskey • B6-86.S Proof 

See into the 



next county 


and still stay put ttQqc: 
for only 



Hij'h performance ten-power telescope 
Think ()1 all ihe inleiesliftK tl>in>;v you < oiild 
see if only you had 10 limes notm.il msioii! 
You have-vMlh the Balscope Ten lor ttniv 
S‘1.95' With Its hit’h-qualiU len-|>ower, (i-lens 
ssstem, easy evepune ttitvisto};, 9-t»iince 
weij-hl and 10 ! 4 ' len}>lh, il tan fjo anvvsliete 
you ){o..,or let you i limit timunlains from vmir 
|K)i< h! Atc essorv Itell holster a\ai la hie at ‘*KC. 
At Sports, optical and photo stores. Made 
only at Bausclt & Loinh, Rochester, N.Y. 14b02. 

BALSCOPE TEN 
by BAUSCH S. LOMB 


The Maple Leafs Punchinello 
packs a real punch 

Nobody coutd call clownish Eddie Shack a great hockey star, but his 
wild and outlandish antics on the ice have regenerated a lackluster team 


A fter it recent lunniltuous IN'O-game 
\isit to New York, (he Toronto 
Maple i.eafs landed just where lhe> al- 
wavs are ;it this time of year ahead of 
the Rangers and seeniingK sure of a play- 
t)lT spot. And the irony is that ihe trick 
was iiirned with the help of a punchy 
Punchinello named f-.ddie Shack, an e\- 
Kanger who was laughed out of Madi- 
son Square Ciarden a few years ago. 
■'l-ooncy Tunes" they call Shack around 
ihe Ciarden these days, hut he was just 
Usoncry enough VasL week \lt score The 
goal that gave the Leafs the tie that put 
ihcm in third place. And that’s the way 
it's likely to be with tddie. 

Inuring the early weeks of the current 
season. when the Maple I.eafswcre hang- 
ing around the lower depths of the Na- 
tional Hockey League. Shack was linger- 
ing in the minors and the fans in Tori'ii- 
to were missing him hadly. t hen one day 
about two weeks after the season opened, 
workmen began scurrying around both 
ends of the Toronto arena, huiircssing 
the concrete walls with heavy timbers. To 
perplexed observers, the Leafs’ I Aceuiivc 


\ ice President Hal Ballard had a perfect- 
ly reasonable explanation: "L-ddie is 
hack.” .\nvonc who has ever seen Shack 
skate pell-mell into immovable objeets 
knew that the Maple LeafCiardcns need- 
ed all the rcinforeemenl il could get. 
•And so. for lliut matter, did tlie Maple 
I eafs. 

Over the years the Toronto team has 
built a reputation for latent competence. 
I or 70 games they skate around, work- 
ing up just enough sweat to he socially 
offensive. and tViey win just enough games 
to assure themselves a playolT berth. 
Once the cup play begins, their latent 
talent conics alive. C'ome.s alive'? Lrupts 
is more like it. Players who have done 
little more than go through the motions 
for weeks suddenly begin to /ip right by 
startled defenders or. if necessary, over 
them. The league front-runners, weary 
from try ing to win more games than any- 
one else during a meaningless regular 
season, haven’t got a prayer against those 
crafty old well-rested t.cafsand. when it 
IS all over, there sits the Stanley Cup in 
Maple LeafCiardcns. 

tonwnurtl 
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The gentle mixer 


Squirt gentles whiskey, gin and vodka 
with the fresh, dry taste 
of premium sun-ripened citrus. 

It’s so refreshing, you almost wonder how 
a soft drink can be such a good mixer. 



Prolong your pleasure. Take your 

holiday cheer tall — 

with Squirt, the gentle mixer. 

The fresh approach to the mixed drink. 




Loads any standard 35mm film cartridge 
in under 7Vi seconds 


This Boll & Howell/Caoon QL f/l .9 combines po'nless loading with oxccp- 
lionol 35mm precision, You con buy iilm lor it onywhcre in the world lover 
50 d'fferent kinds to choose from}. And no motfer whore you go end what 
you shoot, you’ll bring bock the best pictures you ever took. For certain. 
The electric eye locks the shutter if the light is too dim — automatically pre- 
vents underexposed shots. Under $119. Also ovailoble in f/1.7 and f/2.S. 


Belle Howell^ 

/C'aiioii 

phofogrophic instruments built a little better than they really hove to be 



Tnere's no margin for error in buckle boots. 
Henke invented them . . . improved them 
with Flo Fit padding. ..and now is adding 
automatic edge control. Henke sells more 
ot them than the rest of the world combined 
Knows them better than anybody does. 

So buckle up with Henkel 



4leNie 

speedfit' 

Are you still lacing 
while ofhers ore rxmg^ 
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f or four out of live recent >cars To- 
ronii> imposed these eondiiions on its 
NHI neighbors, and it seemed reasona- 
ble to assume they would do n again 
last spring when the Mapie Lea Is chugged 
into Montreal for the opening round of 
the plasolfs. But good grief! They got 
whoinped Signiticanf.' I nd of an era? 
('i<iodh\ to all tluil? If these weie meie- 
l\ rheiorieiil qiiesiions at the end i>f last 
season. ihe> seemed more like statements 
of fact at the beginning of this one. The 
IUh5 Ml Maple I eats hail apparently hit 
on the perfect blend of tired old men attd 
inept rookies, I osinga few regular-sea- 
son games is one thing, but when the 
Boston Bruins begin to maltretil you w ilh 
outrageous eonsisteney. you've had it ;is 
a hockey team. And that's what was hap- 
pening to the former cup champs. 

The night after the leafs lost to the 
Rangers on their home lee. C oach I'uneh 
Imlaeh scanned his Rnehesier farm 
team's rosier, look ;i deep breath and 
put in a call to Mr 1 dward Shack in 
Rochester. "Husileon up here.” Imlach 
told Lddie. "and i/u something." 

Imlaeh called Just the right person, for 
Shack's talent is unique. Nobody has 
ever confused him w iih any of the world's 
great hockey players. No sir. But take a 
perfectly orderly and predictable turn of 
cscnis. point I ddic in its direction, and 
duck. Suddenly what was orderly be- 
comes a wilderness of confusion, evcite- 
ment and unpredictability. Shack docs 
have a fair turn of speed, hut his splendid 
rushes up the ice are often completed with 
a futile circle of the opponent's net. At 
times he makes abandoned assaults on 
the iinolTending sideboards just because 
they are there. Opponents, teammates, 
referees all have iveen clobbered by 
Shack and all at the most unforeseeable 
times. A fev* years ago one of Toronto's 
more experienced forwards. Bert Olni- 
sicad. had cannilv avoided a vicious 
check by an opposing defenseman in 
white only to he llaitencd in mid-ice by 
his icamiiialc .Shack. Olinstcad got up. 
rcgaihored his gloves and slick, pulled a 
listful of Iddie's shin out in front of 
him and yelled: "W hat color is it. 1 ddie, 
what color is it?" 

■■Blue." said Shack. 

"Thai's right." said Olmslead. "it's 
hluc. Slav clc.ir of it. I ddic. for I’elc's 
sake, slay clear of blue!" 

Obviously, then, if a hockey team is 
running smoothly and winning its games. 
I ddie Shack can be a most diseoncerling 

roniiwil 
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Gift wrapped-in rare good taste. Give this beautiful holiday gift package containing superb 
J&I{ Rare Scotch. ( If you prefer, you can easily slij) off the label >. .I&B is a product of the two-centurio.s- 
old hou.se of .lu.sterini & Brooks whose many eminent patrons included the immortal Gharle.s IJickens. 


The others are not 


J^B 




rare scotch whisky 




Another beautiful sleek new luxurious responsive Pontiac Grand Prix for '66. 
So what else is new? 
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fellow \o ha\e arouml anJ a menace lo 
the organi/aiion. At the start of this sea- 
son. howtfscr. Punch hnlach's team was 
ansthing hut smooth-running. It seemed 
in imminent danger of coming to a dead 
slop, W hat the Maple l eafs needed was 
a jolt, a detonator, a kick in the rear. 
Welcome home. Hddie Shack! Lddie re- 
turned from the slicks with a bang, fans 
screamed with io\. and the Leafs Ivgaii 
a stead) climh hack to rcspcctabiVil). 

W halc\er the adsantages protTcred lo 
little ho\s growing up in a small hack- 
ssoods <,'an;'diat\ town. Shack missed 
most of them. M 14 he had one of the 
largest noses in Sudhur). Ont.. and 
though he was a sturds soung fellow the 
target was irresistible to his plasmales. 
Shack spent most of his waking hours 
lighting olT tormentors. In that part of 
C anada teachers used to put the good 
athletes m a corner and then igin>rc 
them. Because of this, f-ddie. w ho could 
skate like an autumn leaf in the wind, 
managed to gel hs si\ grades of gram- 
mar schoi)l without learning to read or 
write. 

•\ few \ears ago Shack did learn lo 
write some, a skill that comes in hands 
for signing autographs. But he left 
school for good when he was 14 to be- 
come a butcher's apprentice. The job 
paid him the sum of S60 a week. Shack's 
talent for skating soon hroiiglil him an 
olfer from the Ciuclph torn.) junior 
team, at a cut in pa>. I'lie pas may 
liase been less (S2() a week), but I ddie 
liad long since decided that playing 
luKkes was a line way to make a life, 
so he signed on. Mis debut ssas sensa- 
tional. Me was one of ilie top scorers 
and the penally leader, earned a number 
of uneomplimenlary nicknames basing 
to do with his nose and gained a reputa- 
tion as a sery coiorlul felloss. 

The New ork Rangers, who spon- 
sored the Ciuclph team and lienee had 
lirst crack at I ddie's sersices. were de- 
lighted with his progress. In |y5S Shack 
was brought to New \iirk with all the 
unrealistic fanfare a team stursing for 
ssins can muster, "if Shack doesn't gel 
the Rangers into the playoH's. " said one 
clubollicial. "no one can.” and the press 
ssas quick lo hop on the euphoria ssagon. 
■■(he ncM superstar." ssas the way one 
headline ssriler labeled the nesscomer. 

I nderslandahly. the New \ork fans 
ssere fully braced lo ssitness incredible 
feats of scoring, skating and all-round 
derring-do in the tradition of Ciordio 
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The 

James Bond 
instinct 

out on the 
Great White 

You're driving heli for leather down-slalom. 

You're chopping split seconds off time. 

You're slamming thru the gates to a win and 
you know you're good. Good enough to 
give full credit to your Hart Javelins. 

Never been skis like Jovelins . . . matched 
to the millimeter. Razor sharp steel 
edges. World's fastest base. 

Incredible control. Magnificent. 

Hart Javelin— the skier's ski! $] 75 . 

HART SKI MANUFACTURING CO., 630 PIERCE BUTLER RTE., ST. PAUL, MINN. 55104 




Rolfs gets carried away— always. 

T ’;:rie With compactncss. Tn.if - why ROLFS created th'' 'Courier' for cash 
and charge customers. Whip cash out of tne detachable money clip. Or flip 
to your credit cards m the sixteen windo.v accordion card case, Extra thm for 
coat or hip pocket, in Black English Morocco. $5.00. Also available m Canada. 





fun way to 
explore winter’s wonderland! 


exciting new AM F 

SKIDADDLER 

power sled 


Here in one compact package is a great new thrill 
in winter excitement. Its zesty 10 HP engine packs 
enough muscle to swish you across the snow at a 35 
mile per hour clip. And you go in style with a sleek 
fiberglass exterior that gives a sharp look to modern 
snow travel. 

Traditional AMF engineering brings new technical 
advances; tri-track super flotation, automatic variable 
speed transmission, tubular steel main frame, disc 
brakes . . . and a host of other features especially de- 
signed to give sports car go in the snow. 

And, to make the Ski-Daddler a do-everything power 
sled, we have added companion accessories. A trailer- 
garage to transport and protect it and a carry-all low 
sled to haul skis, fishing gear, hunting or camping 
equipment. 


So get the feel of this new winter wonder today by 
visiting one of the dealers listed here. 



AMF WESTERN TOOL, INC- 

DES MOINES. IOWA S0302 OEPT. SI-1213 

Gentlemen: 

Sorry , . . these dealers arc not close enough to my home. 
Please send color literature. 

Name 

Address 

City Stale Zip Code. 
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HERE’S WHERE TO TEST RIDE THE 

POWER SLED 


DISTRIBUTORS 

ILLINOIS 

Chccago Nickey Golf & Industrial Car Center 
IOWA 

Des Mgines Industrial Supply Co. 

Ml. Pleasant Cornick Supply Co. 

MICHIGAN 

Caro Re« Binder Sales A Service 

Grand Rapids Qat Hardware 

Petoskey Lakeshore Tire & Supply Co. 

Troy Maco Distributors. Inc. 

MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis Inland Marine Corporation 

OHIO 

Cleveland • Shuler Distributors. Inc. 

WISCONSIN 

Green Say Van's Supply i Equipment Co. 


. .Jay's Bay Servici 


Cilia 


Mai 


Mt. Pleasant 
Muskegon Heights 

Bob Moore's Manne Honda Sales 
Newberry Newberry Automotive. Inc. 

Northport Norlhport Bay Boat Yard Inc. 

Onaway Smilty's Onaway Sport Shop 

Onlanagon Rose Murgy Hardware 

Oskemos Voss Sales & Service 

Oxford Ed Mayer's Leonard Service 

Ptainwelt Warren Barber Boats 

Pontiac Anderson Sales & Service 

Pontiac Cruise Out. Inc. 

Pontiac Detroit Suburban Lawn Cutting Co. 

Reed City Qrinnel Farm Equipment 

Reese Pelkey’s Cycle Shop 

Royal Oak Manus Power Mowers 

Sault Ste Mane Ruckle Implement Company 
St. Clair Shores OeLuxe Motorcycle Sales 

Taylor Prop and Sad 

Traverse City Pine Grove Mobile Homes 


DEALERS 

ILLINOIS 
Fox Lake 

Freeport joe Rosensiiel. Inc. 

McHenry . Fleming EQuipmenl 

INDIANA 

Fort Wayno Younglowners, Inc. 

IOWA 

Pella . . , Ulrich Motor Co. 

MICHIGAN 

Adrian Hoover Lawn 4 Carden Equipment 
Alma Bob's Outboard Service 

Alpena Long Lake Manna 

Ann Arbor HoncJ.i ol Ann Arbor 

Atlanta Atlanta Motor Sales, Ine. 

Bad Axe Bad Axe Cycle Sales 

Baraga Bob’s Tractor Sales 

Bay City Oviatt Lawn A Garden Center 

Beliaire Holland's Gulf Service 

Benaoma Cutter Sales A Service 

Birmingham Hatverson Sales A Service 

Birmingham The Sportsman 

Carrollton Taubert Variety 

Central Lake James Hardware 

Charlevoix . . Kusma Motors Inc. 

Cheboygan Walter's Ford Sales 

Chesaning . General Repair 

Clare ... Bruckarl Motor Sales 

Clarkston Evans Equipment 

Covunna Bowker A Moiles 

Detroit Snow Trails 

Fast Jordan Tom’s Mobile Service 

Edenville Gransden Sales 

Elsie Clark's Service 

Escanaba Bel Aire Campers 

Essexvdie Van Sumeren Hardware 

Fenton Richter Sales A Service 

Flint Brady Tractor Sales 

Flint Good Sporting Goods 

Flint Morse Sport Center 

Fremont Fremont Farm Equipment 

Gaylord Wagar Motor Sales 

Gladwin Greer Bros. Implement 

Grand Rapids North Honda Sales 

Grayling North End Sunoco 

Greenville Oaniel'S Soort Center 

Grosse Poinie Woods Nelson C. Frolund Co. 
Holland Reliable’s Ski Haus 

Holly Body Hjrnson Equipment Co. 

Holly Oawson'ASales 

Houghton I. L. SwitI Company 

Houghton Lake West Shore Jeep Sales 

Indian River Northland Sports Co. 

Iron Mountain Hardy Marine 

Iron River Trav'Lures Motel 

Ironwaod Johnson Music Store. Inc. 

Ishpeming Hebbard Rambler 

Ishpeming Neimi Electric 

Jackson Kay Ludlow 

Kalamazoo Ray Ellis Sales 

Kalkaska Hager Standard Service 

Lapeer Rice Equipment Company 

Lincoln Miller Hardware and Supply 

Ludington Cdmundson's Sport A Ski Shop 

Mackinaw City Valot's Cult Service 

Mancelona Wildfong Garage 

Manistique Nelson's Phillips 66 Service 

Marlette Westover Motor A Equipment 

Marquette Richards Sport Shop 

Midland Outdoor Sales. Inc. 

Millington Wards BSA Sales 

Mt. Clemens Power Equipment Distributors 




d Cruisi 
Bill's Small Engine 


MINNESOTA 

Alton Windmill Marine 

Anoka Great Northern Trading Post 

Anoka Henry Kovar 

Bcmid|i 0emid|i Implement A Rambler Co. 
Bramerd Palmer Motor A Implement 

Buffalo Bergstrom Farm Store 

Crookston Croekslon Electric Motor A Marine 
Oululti Goldfine's 

Ely Frank Rom Equipment 

Excelsior Tonka Bay Boat Works 

Forest lake Fun. Inc. 

Grand Rapids Con's Small Engine Service 
International Falls Sheridan Motor Company 
take City Pepin Outboard 

little Falls Paps Sporting Goods 

Minneapolis Reliable Cycle 

Moorhead Froehch Marine 

Pipestone Pipestone ManufacturmgCompany 
Rochester G A K Auto Electric 

St. Paul Oolan's Marine 

South Haven Riverview Bad Shop 

Virginia Farmers Equipment Company 

Wateiviiie Art's Standard Service 

West Villmat Fiadeboe Motors 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Bottineau Westside lodge A Marina 

Bismarck Capital City Marine 

Cando Towner County Equipment Company 
Dickinson Modern Implement Co , Inc. 

Grand Forks Tydell Chevrolet Company 

Jamestown JAJ Trailer Sales 

Minot . Erck Well Drilling Company 

Rogers Bill Cruff Cycle Sates 

OHIO 

Madison Western Reserve Garden Center 
Mentor . Bosley Carden Shoo 

WISCONSIN 

Aiiiery William's Store 

Antigo Oick-SStd. A Marine 

Appleton Schaefer Service A Sales 

Cedarhurg Terco Corporation 

Cornell Cornell Cham Saw Service 

Crivil; KiChliens Shell Service 

Cudahy Southeast Sales Corporation 

Fremont Parly Doll Fleet 

Green Bay Rentmeester Sporting Goods 

Hurley G'Ovanoni Hardware 

LaC du Flambeau Paul's Sporting Goods 

Lakewood W. Parker Sales 

Little Chute Cease’s Radiator Service 

Marinette Newbury's Cycle 

Marshfield Craft'S Trade Center 

Medlord Brunners Shell Service 

Merrill Ed's Cities Service 

Minocqua Bosacki's Boat House 

Oconto A. Tiedke A Son 

Omro Paul's Garage 

Park Falls Kamm Motors 

Peshtigo Pete's Sport Shop 

Pulaski Kaiei Motors 

Rhinelander H, R. Sturm 

Sheboygan Don Brachmann Sales 

Three lakes Harlwig Aero Marine 

Wausau Marathon Implement 

1 Rapids Boll Implement Company 


AMF WESTERN TOOL, INC. 

Dos Mnines. luwa 50J02 


Howe. Rocket Riclinril and .\dmiral 
Bull Halses. When Shack tell somcsshal 
short of such espcclations. the response 
ssas right out of The Bronx. But if Shack 
ssas not especially helpful at winning 
games, he at least kept the customers in- 
terested. “I iiCNcr take my e>e off him.’* 
said New York's then (Tcncral Manager 
Mu/ 7 I’atrick. "1 never knou w hat hddic 
is going to do next, and I don't tliink 
lie diKS citlier.” 

\S hen Ranger Coach Phil Watson left 
the team under a cloud of defeat at the 
end of the season, he took with him an 
ulcer uhich he ever after called "his 
bleeding Shack." I'ddie kept right on as 
always, When not racing olT on com- 
pletely irrelevant tangents, he was hell- 
bent on demolishing some unsusjTcciing 
opponent for the most obscure reasons. 
Alf Pike, the coach who replaced Wat- 
son. particularly recalls a game in De- 
troit. "Shuck bells somebody." !*ike ex- 
plains. "and olT he goes- two minutes. 

I swear it seemed like two seconds, then 
he comes out of the penallv hox and 
■ goes clear across the ice to hell some- 
bod\ else. Damn near put him through 
the boards. Back he goes to the pciial- 
t> box." Such aniies were undeni.ibly 
exhilarating for llie paving fans, but 
did nothing for a coach's nerves or the 
Rangers' won-lost record. Dosivcraicly 
eager to see the last of this problem 
child. Ranger Manager Patrick linally 
convinced loronio that there was gold 
in I'ddie's skates — iftinlv someone could 
make him hold still loiig enough to gel 
at it. 

Puiieli Imlach knows htx.kcv talent as 
well as any man in the business, and he 
knew that Shack was no suisersiar. He 
knew also that the ncweoiner was un- 
likely to mend his wavs just beeaiise he 
had changed uniforms, But if the To- 
ronto coach knew what Shack could not 
do. he knew also what this curious clown 
could do. 

"Sometimes wc can get pretty lifeless 
out there." Punch said of his crowd of 
skilled and precise slickhandlers, "Lddie 
mav be Just the guy who can stir things 
up." r.ddic was eager to do just that, 
and in his own hi/arn* wav he became an 
exciting and clTeclivc member of the 1 o- 
ronto team. In an> game it would lake 
him just one turn around the ice to infu- 
riiite whatever member of the opposition 
he had not just dumhI'oLindcd, and a 
number of opponents renamed the i»iine 
"Cict Shack." .-\s team after team devot- 

■-..nrinurd 
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Mr. Weber put the activated charcoal filter in the 
VC'cher Filtersmoke Pipe to make it cleaner-smoking: 
fresher, cooler, smoother. Then people 
started telling him, "Hey, this pipe doesn’t bite my tongue." 
St>lvcs that problem, too. The VC'eber Filtersmoke, S5; 
extra filters, 10 for 35c. 


There’s nothing 
really unusual about 
a Snifterini. 

It’s just the people 
who drink it. 


A Snifterini is Booth's House 
of Lords - the non-conformist gin 
from England - on the rocks in a 
brandy glass. 

Of course, you don't even have 
to call it a Snifterini. 

All you have.to do is use Booth's 
House of Lords Imported Gin. 

That's the best way of telling the 
usual people from the un-. 

(You can have four 
genuine Snifterini 
■■ glasses of your own for 
/ \ S5. Mail check or money 

order to Dept. 1, Made 
in England Co., 1197 
^ * McCarter Highway, 

k Newark 4, N.J.) 



Di«lUI«d London Dry Gin. 100% grain neutral 
•pirits. 86 proof. Imported by and bottled 
in the U-S.A. tor W. A. Toylot <SCo.. N. Y. 



EDGE CONTROL. COMFORT, DURABILITY 

Intensive study, engineering design 
and the use of modern materials have 
resulted in a ski boot that gives out- 
standing ankle support for excep- 
tional edge control with maximum 
foot comfort. 

The outer shell is made of a rugged, 
durable, waterproof fiberglass epoxy 
which will not break down— will not 
warp. The boot will conform to the 
skier's foot with almost no break-in 
required. This is done with a unique 
conformable paddjng material specifi- 
cally developed to make a custom fit. 



cd its entire ciTorl to the annihilation of 
one right v%iiig. the Maple l-cal’s found 
themselves with unii|ue opportunities to 
score goals. ,\s soon as f iklic showed 
signs of discombobulaling liis ow n team- 
mates hevond recall. Imlach would yank 
him. 

loivTiito's conservative air makes a 
London tearoom apivear like a Kingling 
bros. pmduction. hut the fans there 
loved E ddie, "I spill niv beer every lime 
he comes on the ice." said one regular 
customer dressed in spats and howler 
and carrying an umbrella. \nd Shack's 
teammates felt much the same. Bui when 
the Leal's blew the first round in the play- 
olTs last year, C oach Intlach decided that 
1 ddie had to go. "We can't afford a 
clown anymore." was the way ho pul it. 
and Shack was shipped to Rocliestcr. 

1 ddie was so unhappy he decided to 
quit hockey fi'rever and concentrate on 
building up his growing pt'rlfolio of 
stiK'ks (he has been shrewdly advised 
by a Toronto mining magnate). Besides, 
he said. "I have these hands. " meaning 
that he had learned the butchering trade 
well and ctvuld live ou it. but the Koeh- 
csier manager convinced Shack iti stick 
around for a couple of weeks when tlie 
new season began, on the chance he 
might get traded to another big league 
team, f ddie agreed to slay two more 
weeks. Two weeks later to the day Punch 
Imlaelt gave I ddie his call. 

The Toronto coach was not really 
overjoyed to see Shack again, hut with 
the I eals in sueli a sorry state lie was 
ready to try anything. "But damn it all. 
Lddie." he pleaded, "no more clowning 
ari'und. You play the game my way or 
out you gt'. Understand?" 

For a while Lddie seemed to under- 
stand pcrl'ceily and. surprisingly , lie even 
managed to be in the places a right wing 
is cvpeeicd to be. But despite this super- 
lieial refonnation. Shack is still Shack, 
l or instance, a week or so ago he set 
up rookie Brit Selby, w ho had l>een suffer- 
ing from a bad ankle, for a goal against 
the Black Hawks. It was a pretty piece of 
work, and the score sent Fddie racing 
exubcraiiily across the lec to salute his 
teammate. I rouble was. Shack as usual 
was loo evubcrani. I Ic crashed headlong 
into Selby, knocking him down and re- 
injuring his ankle. Selby was out for the 
next three games. "Hardest check of the 
night." noted one reporter next morn- 
ing. But all C oach linlacii could say was: 
"Eddie. E.ddie. Eddie." end 
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IMPERIAL DIVISION 




CHRYSLER 

MOTORS CORPORATION 


Choosing your first luxury car is difficult. 
Don’t make it harder by ignoring these facts: 


Despite superficial similar- 
ities, the differences in lux- 
ury cars are significant— 
and frequent. 

Imperial's body is shared 
with no other Chrysler 
Corporation car. 

Its torsion bar suspension 
is unique in its field, Chrome 
steel torsion bars up front, 
ingeniously synchronized 
with wide-set leaf springs 
in the rear, swivel an 
Imperial through corners 
with a nimbleness unex- 
pected in a car nearly nine- 
teen feet long and 2 '/^ tons 
in weight. 

Imperial's responsive- 
ness is equally remarkable. 
A thimbleful of elemental 
tin in the block alloy of 
Imperial's completely new 
440 cubic inch V8 has cata- 


lytic powers— it knits the 
molecules together with 
uncommon strength. This, 
in turn, enables us to cast 
Imperial's engine block to 
closer tolerances, and build 
a 10% more powerful engine 
with only a 1% increase in 
weight. 

In Imperial's Crown 
Coupes and Convertibles, 6- 
way powered shell bucket 
seats— replete with leather 
upholstery— are provided as 
standard equipment. And 
in LeBarons and Crown 
Four-Door Hardtops, you 
have an amazing front seat 
that is actually three in one. 

It is a 5-foot sectional sofa 
for three that converts to 
individually adjustable twin 
armchairs, side by side. 

Furthermore, the passen- 
ger's seatback reclines. 


becoming, in effect, a 
chaise lounge. 

Imperial gives you other 
comforts of home rarely 
found at home. 



Embossed leathers, 
smoother and softer than 
you could find in the 
tanners' markets of Bar- 
celona. 

Embroidered tapestries 
from a more regal century. 

Instrument panel and 
wainscotings, front and rear, 
inlaid with 100-year-old 
claro walnut paneling, 

Contact an Imperial 


dealer, Drive this uncom- 
mon luxury automobile. 
The harder you drive it. 
the greater its margins of 
superiority become. 

Or at least get a conden- 
sation of its virtues. Send 
for our 20-page, full-color 
brochure- Imperial Division / 
Office No, 5D-5/ P. 0. Box 
1 658 'Detroit, Michigan 
48231. 

Do one or the other some- 
time this week. You owe it 
to yourself to know why 
Chrysler Corporation has 
the temerity to call its lux- 
ury car "incomparable." 

THE INCOMPAKABLE 

impekial 

Finest of the fine cars built 
by Chrysler Corporation 





* assuming you leave your dividends with the Company. Dividends cannot be guaranteed: this is an illustration based on our current dividend scale. 


Wef&you born in 1936? 


1936: "Hanh" Lulsetti, the All-American basketball star, 
famous tor his one-hand shot. He scored a record- 
shattering 1.596 points during his four years at Stanford, 


New England Life 


Whatever goals you're shooting for, 
here’s one quick point to remember. 

And it may surprise you. If you protect 
your family now with a New England 
Life cash value life insurance policy . . . 

At 65 you can get back all the dollars 
you put in— and a lot more besides! 

For example, since you’re only 29, 
you can get back as much as $7,673* 
more than you pay for a $15,000 policy! 
This is the best way to give your family 
the financial protection they need, while 
giving yourself the financial security 
you need. Our free “Dial-A-Year” gives 
cash-value figures, events and 
personalities from 1920 to 1940. Write: 
Dept. S7, 501 Boylston Street. 

Boston. Massachusetts 02117. 


Xioos / Duncan Barnes 


Some grousing about no grouse 

Everything was well set up for the national grouse championship. Eager handlers and dogs were therei the 
trial courses had been carefully manicured and the weather was ideal. Only one thing was missing-birds 


A ny upland hunter will readily admit 
‘ that there is no wilder or more elu- 
sive game bird in the L’.S. than the rulTed 
grouse. Pointing dogs would admit this, 
too — if they could bark out a few words 
— especially those dogs which competed 
in this year's CJrand National Grouse 
Championship held in Allegheny Na- 
tional Forest near Maricnvilic, Pa. 

Despite clean, crisp air that made for 
ideal scenting conditions, only two of 
the 27 pointers and setters who searched 
some 1,500 acres of carefully manicured 
held-lrial courses in two and a half days 
had any' acceplabJt* tvtvk on grouse. The 
reason was obvious — grouse on this 
championship course were as rare as 
smogless days in Los Angeles. 

Says Dr. H. E. Bcckmcycr, president 
of the Grand National: “The good 
grouse dog should go quietly but quick- 
ly and directly to the bird, and pin it 
down before it makes up its mind to run 
or (ly out. Once pinned, the grouse is 
paralyzed with fear, and it will usually 
hold position until the handler comes 
in to Hush it." 

If the dogs in this year's stake were 
capable of paralyzing grouse, few got 
the chance to prove it. Even the classic 
woods-wisc dogs that quartered the 
course in front of the handlers, hunting 
every little likely patch of cover with 
heads held high and tails merrily flagging 
in the approved fashion, were left with 
little more to show for their hour-long 
heats than a good race. The only birds 
that were paralyzed were those pointed 
by the new Grand National champion, 
Brenda Wahoo, a 7-year-old black-and- 
white pointer bitch owned and handled 
by Alan Bartholomew of Rochester, 
N.Y. Brenda Wahoo, belter known as 
Sue, simply happened to be on the right 
course at the right time. She got the 
scent of a flock of grouse feeding in the 
open on red partridgeberries and pinned 
them down until Bartholomew came in 


(o flush. Five grou.se flew out on all sides 
of Sue, a nerve-racking experience even 
for a proven field-trial dog. But Sue 
remained steady to the flush and to 
the report of Bartholomew's .38-calibcr 
blank pistol. 

Only one other dog. Sam L’s Nabob, 
the runner-up, a setter owned by Sam 
Light, a coal magnate from Punxsutaw- 
ncy, l*a., was credited with a find. But 
by the time Handler Rich Tuttle reached 
Nabob the grouse had moved away 
down a hillside, and before the dog 
could relocate them and point again 
the birds /Ju.vbed. Thus, on ihe sJrength 
of one point. Sue became the 19th Grand 
National Grouse champion. But Sue’s 
modicum of bird work was anything but 
unusual in this trial — 10 of the pre- 
vious 18 champions have won with only 
one find. 

If anyone had kept an accurate tally 
sheet during this year's championship 
stake, he would have counted 10 deer to 
every grouse seen. Not a few of the dogs 
found the deer too tempting to pass up, 
much to the embarrassment of the han- 
dlers. Allegheny National Forest is also 
prime turkey country. In past Grand 
Nationals several handlers have walked 
in proudly to their dogs on point and 
flushed not a grouse but a big gobbler 
(a dog is not faulted for pointing turkey, 
but they do not count as grouse). At 
least three dogs tangled with porcupines, 
which seem to exude an odor that many 
a good bird dog just ctn't resist, and 
several others got so carried away with 
the sport of coursing through the woods 
that when they did catch the scent of 
birds they did not have time to point 
before the grouse flushed. 

Considering the available cover on 
most of the two-miic courses, it was 
hardly surprising that giousc were at a 
premium. The courses twisted through 
the kind of open rolling limber that en- 
courages a spirited field-trial dog to run 


but offers little opportunity to find birds. 
The only available grouse feed consisted 
of scattered patches of partridgeberries, 
blackberries and haw (thorn apple). A 
few stands of hemlock and some man- 
made brush piles provided cover, but few 
birds were found in them. Said one dis- 
gruntled handler whose setter had turned 
in a commendable but typically grouse- 
less race: ‘’What this is is a grouse trial 
held in a decryard. Any respectable 
grouse hunter and most any bird dog 
who knows his birds and his cover would 
just pass this country by.” 

Tf>f Grund Nat/ona) ha.s nol ahvays 
suflered from such a dearth. S;iys Wil- 
bur .\. Hugus, an investment company 
salesman from Ridgwa>, I’a. who has 
handled several grouse champions and 
who judged at this vear's trial: “When 
these field-trial grounds were first laid 
out there were plenty of grouse around. 
Lumbering kept the land relatively open 
and allowed ground cover and feed to 
develop. Even forest fires helped. The 
burned-over areas quickly grew up in 
blackberries, wild grape and fircwecd, 
all ideal grouse foods. But today there 
is less lumbering and (ires arc quickly 
controlled. Now we have tall timber 
again, and even with selective culling 
and making brush piles with bulldozers 
there is not enough feed or natural cover. 
As a result, the grouse population has 
been steadily declining on all three Grand 
National trial areas (the other two arc at 
Gladwin. Mich, and Pharsalia, N-Y.]. 
Even when there is an unusually good 
nesting season right at the peak of the 
grouse cycle, it makes little diflcrencc. 
The sad truth is that grouse arc just not 
attracted to our field-trial grounds.” 

The Grand National must be held on a 
course where the cover is open enough 
so that the judges and the handlers can 
watch the dog's race and follow the 
dog into a point. The iKitcr the cover 
is for grouse the worse it is for a trial. 

cuniinued 
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Make 

club 

soda 

from 

tap 

water. 



With a Soda King syphon you just add water 
and ice, insert the Supercharger in the 
handle, and push the button. Suddenly you 
have a full quart of soda that gushes when 
you serve it and sparkles no matter how 
long you keep it. 

From now on, make your own seltzer— and 
have it when you need it! $17.50 (manu- 
facturer's suggested retail price). At better 
houseware departments. 

SODA W 

KING Kidde 

Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 


DOGS rominufd 

The frustrations of running a good 
grouse dog over a birdless course have 
encouraged several handlers over the 
years to produce their own birds. There 
are laics of handlers who followed their 
dogs into thick covers, yelled. “Point!'* 
and then quickly imitated the whirring 
sound of a grouse bursting out of cover. 
The trick rarely was successful. A num- 
ber of years ago a Michigan handler 
brought his own live grouse to trials in 
Pennsylvania. Several weeks before a 
trial he would lure farm kids to trap 
grouse, a ditlieult feat at best, and feed 
them on apples and corn un'til trial time. 
Just before his dog was scheduled to run. 
the handler would .stuff several birds 
into his voluminous shin and send his 
dog out on the course. Directing the dog 
into a particularly thick cover, he would 
make sure the judges were watching. He 
would coax the dog into a staunch point, 
move out in front of it. beat the brush 
convincingly with his Hushing whip and 
then, turning his back on the judges, he 
would furtively unbutton his shirt and 
let a grouse lly out. Just how many times 
he got away with it is not known, but he 
was finally caught with his shirt open 
and banned from the trial. 

l or years grouse hunters have insisted 
that field-trial grouse dogs arc no bel- 
ter at finding birds than many ordinary 
pointers, sellers. German shorthairs or 
Brittany spaniels which are used strictly 
as gun dogs in the fall. 

"That is ridiculous.** says Harry 
Townshend. a longtime grouse hunter 
and tield-lrialer from New Haven. C onn, 
who judged at this year's Grand Nation- 
al. "That's like trying to equate a saddle 
horse with a Thoroughbred. A good 
field-trial grouse dog is actually a 
hopped-up shooting dog that must do 
everything better. He must run a harder 
and iimre spectacular race, and exhibit 
more class, style and responsiveness to 
the handler. He must not he a mechani- 
cal dog- he does not simply sw mg hack 
and forth through whatever cover hap- 
pens to lie ahead of his handler. The dog 
nuncs directly to the likely grouse cov- 
ers with a minimum of direction from 
the handler." 

Considering the money involved in 
having a dog professionally trained and 
trialed until it qualifies for the Cirund 
National, it seems a high price to pay 
just for the privilege of running a dog 
in what comes awfully dose to being a 
grouseless grouse trial. end 
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Can you give your wife a movie camera 
for Christmas and get away with it? 



It requires as much 
as her 
a season's box for the 
pro football games, but 
you can pull it off. 

The secret is to give 
her a camera that’s so 
easy to use that she'll 
be able to lake great 
movies with it when 
you're not using it. 

Namely, the new 
Bell & Howell Supers. 

Of course, it's a 
precision instrument, 
but don't let that 
frighten her. Start off by 
telling her how easy it 
is to operate. Show her 
that she'll never, ever 
have to touch the film. 

No threading. 

No winding. 

She just drops in 
the handy new 
Kodak Super 8 cartridge, 
and she’s ready. 

And.s'ne won’t have 
to worry her pretty head 
about film speeds, 
exposure settings or 
tillers. This camera does 
itail automatically. 

Reassure her that the 
exclusive Beli & Howell 
Optronic Eye will make 
all the right exposure 
decisions for her. 


The Optronic Eye is 
an exposure control 
system that’s located 
behind the lens. So no 
more pictures of the 
family in the shade of 
the old apple tree where 
the leaves look great 
but the people are 
unrecognizable. (Nbw 
when you zoom in on the 
people in the shadows, 
the change in lighting 
will be noted and 
adjusted for right at the 
film plane, and your 
movies will come back 
perfectly exposed all 
the way through.) 

She’ll feel like an 
instant expert when you 
shov/herlhe buttons 
that let her zoom in and 
out on her subject. 

She can practice-zoom 
without running film in 
this camera, just to be 
sore her shots are 
composed the way she 
wants them. 

Now she’s all set to 
take brilliant movies. 

There’sjust one more 
thing you'll have to 
show her; how to press 
the button that starts 
the camera. But that's 
easy. So show her 
how when she presses 
the same button a little 
harder, she gets slow 
motion. (Of your 
golf swing, of course.) 
That's easy too. 


By now. you’ve 
probably got her . But it 
you haven’t, you might 
want to mention some of' 
the things Bell & Howell 
does to make their 
cameras a little better 
than they really have 
to be. (Which, of course, 
means she’ll get that 
much better movies.) 
Like the fact that some 
of our lens elements 
are made with rare-earth 
glass that cost $30a 
pound. And how we use 
24-karat gold where 
It's necessary (inside the 
camera) for belter 
electrical conductivity. 
And how the iris has a 
jeweled movement just 
like her watch. 

You see, you can give 
her the camera you've 
always wanted and get 
away with it. 

In fact, she may 
like it well enough to 
give you a lawnmower 
for your birthday. 



Bell & Howeir 


Super 8 



Photographic instruments built a little better than they really have to be. 



"BOND STREET' 

^JnC Px^ IXfiKiCCO’ 

IMxii Sia^ JUt! 

Bond Street keeps burning be- 
cause of its Old English cut — a 
combination of flakes for even- 
burning and cubes for slower- 
burning. You'll like its aroma of 
fine domestic and imported to- 
baccos, too. J 


Secrets of Ideal Puffing 

Easy docs it— the hard putT is 
harsh on the tongue. A short, 
easy draw is best. And don't 
blow through your pipe to 
keep it lit. It can cause hot 
soots. 



superior 

DUCK 

BOAT 

slrong»sate«3bt« 


BUY direct-trom- 

for FREE literature and prices, *rite .IV'cIue 

Washinfton Street *''® 

MAOOC, Inc. Marblehead, Massachusetts Dept. 412 


ANNOUNCE NEW WAY 
TO SHRINK PAINFUL 
HEMORRHOIDS 

Science Finde Healing Substance That 

Relieves Pain — Shrinks Hemorrhoids 

For the first time scierjce has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hcmorrhoitls and to relieve 
pain. Thousands have been relieved— without 
resort to surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took 
place. 

Most amazing of all — results were so 
thorough that sutferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyncti)— discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in sup- 
peaifory or ointment form under the name 
Preparation /i*. Ask lor it at all drug 
counters. 




LANCE ALWORTH 

{onliKiieil frrmi page J9 

with a brilliant mind, and he has taught 
John a lot. Hvtrly this year in a scrim- 
mage, John walked up to the line, spot- 
ted a blitz that the defense wasn't sup- 
posed to hate yet. and called limc-out. 
Last year we'd have run the play anyway 
■and wondered what went wrong. Sid can 
make anybody a great football player 
who listens to him. The fans and writ- 
ers were asking if we could win this year 
with Hadl. now that Role had retired. 
Hadl pul us into the championship game 
last year, which people don't seem to rea- 
lize. But the fans act like they’re trying to 
boo him out of here the way they booed 
Jack Kemp out of here. I don’t know 
what they expect." 

Iladi calls a San Diego running game 
which moves well with Lowe, ihc league's 
leading rusher, rookie Ciene Foster and 
Lincoln. One factor in its .success is that 
Alworlh blocks, a rarity for a spread re- 
ceiver. "Art Powell (the Oakland end] 
keeps telling me wide receivers shouldn't 
have to block." Lance says, "but he 
doesn’t have Sid Gillman harping at 
him about it. If I block, it helps the 
passing game and ihc running game and 
it helps me. When 1 go up to a defensive 
back he can’t be sure whether I'm there 
to bkx:k him or catch a pass. All 1 have 
to do is gel in somebody’s way and any 
of our backs can go ihe distance. The 
backs help me by blcKking on blitzes 
to give me more time to get open, so 
why shouldn't I help them? I’ve scored 
two or three times catching ilic option 
pass when the defense thought I was 
blocking and hurried up to meet the run. 
Besides, blocking feds good.” 

It was an Alworth block, stubbornly 
maintained, that freed Lincoln on a 66- 
yard run with a flare pass in the second 
game against Bullalo this season, and 
several times in that same game Lance 
knocked the safety man off his feet on 
sweeps. Tire memory of those bliKks 
must frighten Gillman as he sits medi- 
tating at his mounlainlop retreat, with 
orange trees, a swimming pool and a 
view of the ocean and Tijuana, but nev- 
crlhcle.ss he insists that Alworth hit the 
blocking dummies in practice and not 
spare himself heavy duly in the game. At 
6 feet and 1X5 pounds. Lance is large 
enough to damage a corner back with 
a block and clever enough to slip past 
the man with a touchdown pass, Against 
Kansas C ity this year, the C burgers had 
fourth and one at ihcir own 41) and I ladi 
threw a quick out-pattern to Alworth. 
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The play w as designed for short yardage, 
but Lance spun by Fred Williamson and 
went 5! yards to score. “Only Alworth 
could have made that play to beat as 
good a corner man as Williamson," says 
Gillman. 

In his double role as coach and general 
manager. Gillman has had many con- 
tract disputes and this summer several 
C hargers were near mutiny. The San 
Diego defense is at the top of the AFL 
in statistics, and the anchor of that de- 
fense, 300-pound Tackle Frnie Ladd, is 
playing out his option, as is Defensive 
End Earl Faison. Ladd probably will 
sign a new contract, but Faison main- 
tains he w ill leave the club. Gillman is as 
dedicated to winning as he is to bow 
ties, but he is not an easy man to deal 
with. ("In Sid Gillman. the milk of hu- 
man kindness has turned to yogurt," 
says Sonny NN'erblin of the New York 
Jets.) Alworlh also was among the laic 
signers, hut not because of Gillman. 
Lance had been advised lhat ihc two 
pro leagues were about to merge and 
that he should wail and see what hap- 
pened. There was no merger and Al- 
worlh signed, hut he still has a yearning 
to play against NFL defenses — although 
with an Al I. team. 

“Any athlclc w ith pride wants to com- 
pete against the ones who arc supposed 
to be the best." l.ancc says. "The fact 
is, I don't believe the NFL is the best. 
I watch plenty of NI'L lilms. Their de- 
fenses are not as complex and advanced 
a.s ours have become in the AI L. Most 
NFL teams use the old 4-3 defense, w ith 
red dogs coming off of it. Hardly any- 
body ever docs anything that simple in 
our league anymore, which is why our 
games don’t have as much scoring as 
theirs. And their corner backs arc just 
people. The only edge the NI 1. has over 
us is three experienced quarterbacks — 
Johnny L’nilas, Frank Ryan and Sonny 
Jurgensen. Our top four teams and the 
NFL's lop seven arc not far apart. 1 hope 
we get to play against them someday 
and shut them up." 

It is a shame that Alwcrlh's someday 
seems so far olT. A look at him bound- 
ing with his long, high stride through an 
NFL secondary would pleasure the coun- 
try as much as the fact would satisfy Al- 
worth. And it will lake lhat sort of com- 
ivctiiion to gel Bambi recognized for 
what he is — the linest spread receiver in 
the game — before the hunters flnally 
catch him. end 


Martin’s spent 
8 years getting ready 
for tonight. 



HfRB SCHABFMAN 


THE 
PLEASURE 
OE DYING ON 
SUNDAY 

BY ROBERT H. BOYLE 
Carroll Ro.scnhiooni is a mysicrhits millionaire who would rather Jose 
a corporation than a ball yame. But he .seldom has to worry about either 
— he has a Midas touch and he owns the best football team in the land 


O a a day when the Baliiinorc Colts 
play in the National Football 
Lcaguc.Carroll Roscnbloom. their owner, 
is in tormcn’. His palms arc wet with 
sweat, and his superstitions run wild. In 
the locker room before the game he al- 
ways pats the head of Johnny Unitas. 
the quarterback, and accepts a piece of 
adhesive tape from Lenny Lyles, a defen- 
sive back- After the pregame drill Ro- 
senbloom makes it u point to circle the 
field with Don Shula. the Colts' jut- 
jawed coach. In his box for the game, 
Roscnbloom turns pessimistic. If the 
opposing team fumbles the opening 
kickoff, he regards this as a clever plot 
to throw the Colts off guard. When the 
Colts kick a field goal he frets over the 


touchdown they failed to score. Even 
when Baltimore is comfortably ahead 
with only two minutes to go. he worries 
that the other team will score and try an 
onsidc kick- .\ftcr the gun sounds he 
slumps in his seat, exhausted but all 
smiles until he remembers next week's 
game. F or Carroll Roscnbloom. tycoon, 
the world of big business provides no 
kicks or worries like pro football. Money 
means nothing compared to victory, and 
Wall Street can go to hell. “I don't want 
any yachts, and I don't want any cas- 
tles." he says. "I would just like to have 
about 30 more championships, and then 
I'd be all set.” 

F\ir a man as involved as Roscnbloom 
is in the well-publicized game of pro 

foniiniifd 


hid iiioiiii’tif of serenity RoH’iihtnoni Iris/il) natches nith Generdt Manager Don Ketteu 
as the Colts move close to xvhoi he hopes svift be one of ‘'30 more chdinpionships." 
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football, he is. nonetheless, a mysterious 
figure. For instance, few people Know 
exactly what he does for a li\ing. Kill 
Ford of the Detroit Lions means cars. 
Clint Murchison Jr. of the Dallas Cow- 
hoys is oil. Harron Hilton of the San 
Diego Chargers in the ri\al All. a 
league Rosenbloom regards asxasily in- 
ferior to his own. is hotels, and Sonny 
W'erblin of the New 'j'ork Jets is show' 
business in big. bright lights. But Ro.sen- 
bloorn has a multiplicity of interests. I le 
is shirts, slocks, movies and toys and 
perhaps even snips and snails and puppy- 
dog tails as well, for his money is spat- 
tered across the board. Even when Ro- 
senhtooin's interest in a single company 
is pinned down, his position is still con- 
fusing. He is. for instance, the largest 
single shareholder in an outfit known as 
the Philadelphia and Reading Corpora- 
tion. This has to be a railroad, surely, 
but it is not. Originally in the coal busi- 
ness. it is now a holding company for a 
lot of other companies, including a do«t- 
cn shirt and work-cloihcs concerns that 
used to belong to the Rosenbloom fam- 
ily. Rosenbloom is also the largest sin- 
gle shareholder in a company with the 
marvelously (loldlingerish name of Uni- 


versal Controls. This company docs not 
control the universe -although there 
were some delirious market speculators 
who once thought it would — but it does 
control, among other things, the .Ameri- 
can Toialisalor Company, which leases 
the tote machines to racciriicks. Ri'scn- 
bloom is also the largest single share- 
holder (naturally ) in Seven Arts I'roduc- 
tions 1 imiied. a company that backed 
Fiiiiitv (iiii. the Broadway musical star- 
ring Barbra Streisand, and such films as 
H Fver lltippcih il to Bohy Juui-?, Lo- 
lita and Thi' .Wiy/ii of ilu- Isiunui. 

Rosenbloom directs his varied inter- 
ests from no ollice to speak of. preferring 
to operate from indeciplierabic scribbles 
jolted down on the back of the envelope 
he carries in his breast pocket. In ap- 
pearance he looks like a swinger. He is 
dapper, given to dark clothes with a hint 
of I lolly wood. -A Texas sportswritcr who 
saw him for the first lime exclaimed. 
"He's part hood!" Now 58. Rosenbloom 
is trim and of medium height. His face 
is arresting, He has high cheekbones, 
deeply set eyes, a strong jaw and sharply 
Haring nostrils. His manner is relaxed, 
polite and knowing. Smooth is the word 
friends often use to describe him. W hen- 


cver Rosenbloom sees an old friend, his 
voice lapses into a semisouthern drawl. 
“How arc yewww?" he will say. 

If Roscnbloom's numerous business 
ventures fail to bring him into focus, 
his press clippings arc little help cither. 
There have been favorable stories prais- 
ing his generosity to his players and sto- 
ries about his close friendship with the 
Kennedy family. But there have been 
others that Rosenbloom would, under- 
standably. like to forget. These stories 
— there was a spate of them two years 
ago- began on the order of: “.Attorneys 
for Carroll Rosenbloom today denied 
charges that. . . In the main these 
charges dealt with alleged betting by 
Rosenbloom. not just on pro football - 
sin enough for anyone connected with 
the sport — but against his own team. 
Unfortunately for Rosenbloom. the ac- 
cusations received prominent play, while 
his eventual clearance by the league 
wound up in small type next to the dog 
and cat ads. 

Watching Rosenbloom watch his 
Colls, it is impossible to believe he could 
ever bot against them. Ever since he took 
over the Baltimore franchise in 19.^.^ the 
Colts have been a consuming interest. 
Rosenbloom has .seen every game and 
exhibition except two. Twice during the 
season he addresses the players person- 
ally. once when the squad has been 
picked at the end of training and then 
taler before a critical game. One season 
when the Colts were playing poorly Ro- 
scnblooni told them he was going to stay 
out of the locker room until they per- 
formed like world champions. He recalls 
that Big Daddy l.ipscomb tearfully 
asked. “Ain't you cornin' back. Carroll? 
Ain't you cornin' back?" Rosenbloom 
himself can get rather teary about the 
Colls, and after a lough loss lie has been 
known to sob. 

Rosenbloom has helped any number 
of his players into business on their own. 
and three of them. Alan Ameche, Joe 
Campanclla and Cino Marclietti. are on 
their way to becoming nniltimillionaires 
w ith a chain of drive-ins and hamburger 
stands. According to one ordinarily cyn- 
ical Wall Street man. Roscnbloom's 
character is best summed up by his inter- 
est in his players. “I think that Carroll 

ronlinufd 
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AFTER SHAVE 


007 gives any man 
the license to kil1...women 


Take 007 After Shave. Its subtle, masculine aroma 
makes women behave outrageously. They invent 
the wildest excuses just to be near you. 

Once you're sure you’re up to 007, try the whole 
arsenal. There's 007 Shave Cream, for recklessly 
close shaves; 007 Spray Deodorant, the male way 
to keep cool on tough assignments; plus 007 Hair 
Tonic, Cologne, Talc, and Soap, Each gives you the 
license to kill . . .women. 

Dangerous? Sure, but what a way to go. 


“When you use 007, be kindV 






Big gun for tiger country, Fairlane GT! 


This sleek, wild, new Fairlane GT comes loaded. It's 
loaded with bucket seats, big 390 cubic-inch V-8 
engine, console-mounted gear shift, special hood 
"louvers”, GT paint stripes, and more (all standard). 
Just what you need to dust off a tiger. 

Just what you need for the most exciting driving 
you've ever known! 

If you want your GT automatic, there's a special 
treat in Fairlane GT/A with Sport Shift. Sport Shift 
gives you "P, R, N. D"— just like any automatic. And 


it acts just like any automatic as long as you leave 
it in "O." But— Sport Shift also has "1" and “ 2 " 
below "D,” and these two positions act like first and 
second gear in a manual— except you don't have to 
bother with a clutch. So you get all the fun and sure 
control of a manual with the convenience of an auto- 
matic. 

If you want a big gun for tiger country, maybe it’s 
time for Fairlane GT. But, watch it. Fairlane GT 
comes loaded. 


FORD 
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Rosenbloom v^oiild be heartbroken if 
any of his old players escr came to him 
for a handout." the man says. "Carroll 
is not in the football business to make 
money. He is in it for two reasons: t ) to 
win and 2) to help his players direct their 
incomes sti that they arc well established 
in business before they are has-beens. He 
doesn't look upon the Colts as hired 
athletes. To him they arc adopted .sons." 

Rosenbloom himself grew up in com- 
fortable circumstances. His father. Solo- 
mon, was an immigrant from Russian Po- 
land V, ho went to work at 1 5 and eventu- 
ally became a prosperous manufacturer 
of work clothing in Baltimore. Carroll 
was the last of six sons and the eighth 
of nine children. For a spell, the family 
lived down the street from H.I., Menck- 
en. and Rosenbloom recalls, "Ho gave 
me ms first hard-shell crab." 

Rosenbloom was an indilTerent stu- 
dent and a good athlete. He was a half- 
back in foolball, a pitcher in baseball 
and boxed a bit. In 1926 he entered the 
University of Pennsylvania, where he 
quickly became friends with another fool- 
ball player of similar background. Marty 
Brill, whose family owned the J.G. Brill 
Company, streetcar and bus manufac- 
turers. The backlield coach was Bert Bell, 
who later became commissioner of the 
NFL. Rosenbloom and Brill got along 
well with Bell but had a difilciiU time 
with Lud Wray, the line coach, vvho 
delighted in having his linemen pile 
it on in practice. At the end of their 
sophomore year Brill and Rosenbloom 
went to Soutit Bend, where they spoke 
to Knutc Rockne, who was eager to 
have them. Rosenbloom’s father talked 
Carroll into staying at Penn, but Brill 
transferred to Notre Dame and came 
back to score three touchdowns in a 
game Penn lost 60 -20. Meanwhile at 
Penn, Wray Itnally got Rosenbloom 
Ivenched. In his senior year Rosenbloom 
did not go out for the team, devoting 
ids time to his major, psychology. 

.After graduating from Penn. Rosen- 
bloom planned to work for the J.Ci. Brill 
Company in I’hiladelphia. He had node- 
sire to Join his brothers in working for 
his father t."He and I were too much 
alike"), but his father persisted and Ro- 
senblooni returned to Baltimore. "I al- 


ways knew- I'd be a millionaire," Rosen- 
bloom says. "I believe that anyone who 
wants to can make money. That's not 
very difficult. I can remember sitting on 
a park bench in front of our house in 
Baltimore, and my brother Ben said. 
‘What arc you going to do?’ ‘I'll tell 
you one thing,' I said. 'When I'm 34 I’m 
going to retire.' " Rosenbloom spent two 
years with his father, and although they 
had their quarrels, the lessons he learned 
were lasting. Once his father allowed him 
to fill an order with a buyer. After the 
buyer left, his father said. "You told him 
you'd send the order on Friday. This is 
Tuesday and, no matter what you do, the 
factory won't be able to ship until next 
Wednesday. Did you know that?" Ro- 
scnbloom said that he did. whereupon 
his father replied. "I've never met a man 
smart enough to be a good liar." Rosen- 
bloom called the buyer to say that he 
had been wrong. 

Despite the wisdom dispensed by his 
father. Rosenbloom wanted to be on his 
own. The chance came in late 1932, the 
depth of the Depression, when he went 
to Roanoke. Va. to liquidate the Blue 
Ridge Overalls Company, a small fac- 
tory tliat his father had acquired. He 
liked the company and returned to Balti- 
more, vvherc he made a deal with his 
father to run it on his own. He moved to 
Roanoke, and Blue Ridge began to grow. 
Luck played a part. When the U.S. Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps was authorized, 
officials were desperate for denim work 
clothes, and Blue Ridge got a huge order. 
Rosenbloom also set about wooing the 
large distributors, such as Scars. Roe- 
buck. Montgomery Ward. W.T. Ciranl 
and J.C. Penney. "I knew if you vvanted 
to be big. you had to be associated with 
large sources of distribution." Rosen- 
bloom says. "The large distributors have 
a policy —they see everybody. They do 
pretty much with manufacturers as we 
on the Colts do with college football 
players. We look for prospects." 

By 1940 Blue Ridge had so prospered 
that Rosenbloom was able to retire at 32 
instead of 34. For a year he led the life 
of a gentleman farmer at Warwick 
Manor on the Hastern Shore, where he 
raised peaches and corn and, not inci- 
dentally, got married to Velma Ander- 


son, to whom he had been introduced by 
his friend Marty Brill. But then his father 
died, naming him executor of the es- 
tate. and Rosenbloom returned to busi- 
ness life. In 1959 Rosenbloom. acting for 
the family, sold the Blue Ridge interests, 
which had grown to include almost a 
dozen shirt and overall companies, to 
P & R. The price was S7 million in cash 
and more than S20 million in siiKk. Ro- 
scnbloom is an active director of P & R. 
"Carroll is of enormous assistance to 
our company," says Roger (Mike) Kel- 
ly. executive vice-president of P A R. 
"What he does is bring in important 
contacts." Another associate says. "Car- 
roll can be very relaxed, smooth and ob- 
jective in analyzing a situation because 
he’s not carrying an order book in his 
back pocket for some schnook from 
Omaha. He deals with the executives of 
major chains, and he deals on a very 
high diplomatic level." Rosenbloom has 
become very enthusiastic about a com- 
pany. Dc Luxe Reading Corporation, 
that PAR acquired in I960. De l.uxe 
Reading makes Topper Toys, which are 
advertised heavily on TV. and Rosen- 
bloom has taken to telling friends the 
merits of a doll called Baby Boo. Baby 
Boo. Rosenbloom points out. will stop 
crying when given a pacifier, when cov- 
ered with a blanket, when hugged or 
w hen the light is turned out. 

N ot all of Roscnbloom’s investments 
have been so obedient. Thanks to 
the advice of I’atnck B. McCiinnis. whom 
Rosenbloom once looked upon as "a 
genius in the field of defaulted railroad 
bonds." he did quite well in the stock 
market in the 1940s. In the late 1950s, 
however. Rosenbloom had some slight 
difficulties w ith Universal Controls. This 
company began when Rosenbloom and 
Lou Chcsicr. a Canadian investor, ac- 
quired control of Universal Products Co. 
They went on to buy American Toialisator 
and a couple of otiicr small companic.s, 
eventually lumping them all together 
under the name Lhiivcrsal Controls, Inc. 
With that, the stock began to rise at a 
dizzying rate, increasing in value by 10 
times in a two-year period, and many of 
Roscnbloom's friends, including some 
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CoUs, made a tidy profit for themselves. 
But then the stock began to tumble, and 
some persons got hurt. The stock is now 
at 4. down from a high of 23, and Chesler, 
who has the reputation of being a wheel- 
er-dealer. is no longer on close terms 
with Roscnblooni. Rosenbloom has ev- 
ery share of Universal stock he ever 
owned, representing a loss of S20 million 
in paper profits. Rosenbloom pretends 
not to mind. “I’m a builder, not a liqui- 
dator.” he says. “I fall in love with com- 
panies." In recent weeks he has been 
planning some changes in Universal Con- 
trols to get the company moving again. 

As far as Rosenbloom is concerned, 
the greatest investment he ever made 
was buying the Colt franchise. Original- 
ly he resisted. He was a football fan. 
but he had no desire to take over a team 
in Baltimore, where fans had a brief but 
bitter memory of once having had a club 
in the NFL. However. Roscnbloom’s 
former backfield coach at Penn, Bert 
Bell, who was by then commissioner of 
the NFL. hounded him. Bell, who also 
happened to be a summer neighbor on 
the Jersey shore, issued veiled announce- 
ments to the press that Roscnblooni 
would lake over in Baltimore, Finally 
Rosenbloom relented. *T just had no 
chance of getting out of it," he says. 
When he moved in at Baltimore he asked 
the fans, who can be vociferous, to give 
him live years to produce a winner. It 
took him six. In I95S the Colts defeated 
the Ciiants in sudden-death overtime 
23-17, for the NFL championship. In 
1959 they repeated against the Chants. 
Last year, to Rosenbloom's anguish, 
they lost the championship game to 
Cleveland. “After the first year in foot- 
ball. 1 found that of all the things I’ve 
ever done, this is the thing." Rosen- 
bloom says. “There is nothing more re- 
warding. You have everyllung wrapped 
up in one bundle. You meet much nicer 
people than you do in business. You 
meet the public, and you must learn to 
look out for them. There's no place 
where your word is more your bond 
than in sports. You'd never find 14 men 
who deal as fairly with one another as 
the 14 owners in the National Football 
League, particularly after some of the 
things that have gone on in business or 


on Wall Street. You play a part in the 
lives of young men. and you help them 
grow, And then every Sunday you have 
the great pleasure of dying." 

Rosenbloom's tenure at Baltimore has 
not been all sugar. A few years ago. Mike 
McLancy, who had been involved in the 
purchase of American Totalisaior. sued 
for additional stock rights in the compa- 
ny. He lost his suit, and a judge sealed 
the testimony, which contained charges 
that Rosenbloom had bet on pro foot- 
ball and. in one game, against the Colts. 
An acquaintance of McLaney's made 
the charges anew in the form of affida- 
vits, which he distributed to startled own- 
ers at a league meeting. But the charges 
soon were revealed to have certain in- 
herent defects — most notably in an accu- 
sation that Rosenbloom bet against the 
Colts in a 1953 game with Pittsburgh. 
The Colls did not play Pittsburgh in 
1953. Even so. Pete Ro7ellc, Bell's suc- 
cessor as commissioner, began a six- 
month investigation— “He didn’t want it 
to appear that he was being lenient with 
an owner while he was punishing play- 



G’flje picture of Joseph Keuiietly H earing 
Cirio Marchelii's uniform Hn.v a surprise 
gift from Rosenbloom to his oUt friend. 


ers," Rosenbloom says — and when it 
was concluded Rosenbloom was cleared. 
Rosenbloom freely admits to having bet 
on college and pro football before be- 
coming an owner. “Show you what kind 
of a bettor 1 was." he says. “I'd bet on 
three-team parlays, a S500 parlay on a 
Saturday and a S500 parlay on Sunday. 
If you won. you got 7 to 1." Nowadays 
Rosenbloom's betting is confined to the 
golf course, but he has not easily forgot- 
ten the McLancy affair. When asked re- 
cently if last season’s loss to Cleveland 
had been heartbreaking for him. he re- 
plied, “Yes. it was," and then added w iffi 
heavy sarcasm, “but we were betting on 
Cleveland, so that was some solace." 

During the pro season. Rosenbloom 
spends from Monday through Thursday 
in New York, w here he has an apartment 
in the Navarro Hotel on Central Park 
South. Days arc largely given over to 
business. !n the evenings he reads, gives 
to the movies (he is not much for the 
theater) or has dinner with Joe Kennedy. 
Rosenbloom first met Kennedy in Palm 
Beach in the late 1930s. Rosenbloom was 
then a rising young millionaire, and he 
remembers what Kennedy told him; 
“After you get the first couple of million, 
you can fake the next 10." Before his 
stroke. Kennedy was such an avid Colt 
fan that during the I960 campaign Jack 
Kennedy complained that his father 
seemed “more interested in whether the 
Colts win than if I gel elected." As a gag. 
Rosenbloom made up a picture of Joe 
dressed in a Colts uniform and sent it to 
his old friend. Kennedy was delighted. 
On the day before the inauguration, Ro- 
senblooin helped Tcdd> ‘s team beat Bob- 
by’s in touch by bringing along two 
ringers. Billy Pricer and L.G. Dupre of 
theColis. Teddy palmed them off to Bob- 
by as "a couple of guys who worked in the 
campaign." When JFK was buried Ro- 
senbloom attended the funeral and then 
flew to Hyannis Port to be with JiK*. 

On Wednesday afternoon Rosen- 
bloom usually plays golf at Deepdale 
on Long Island. Among his gulling 
cronies arc William Palcy. chairman of 
the board of CBS: Dan Topping, a one- 
time baseball-club owner who handles 
the Yankees for CBS: John Craw ford, the 
bridge player: Francis (.Bunty) Lawrence, 

contmufil 
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With scores of brands to choose from, the fact 
is more Americans buy more Cutty Sark than 
any other Scotch Whisky. Cutty Sark is “from 
Scotland’s best Distilleries” and the No. 1 reason 
is in the bottle. Why not try Cutty Sark yourself? 

The Ftuckiftfhtm Corpontion. Importeri • New Yorh. N< Y. • Dutilkd end Bculed in Seotlsnd • Blended 86 




Bob Hope, xlnr of tho tour Viiifeil Arlisix lUothuiUm, "I'll ioi’e Strrilpfi", sai/s. "LiimiaiiP is a ijloltal 
affair irilli me. And from Saif/oii to Sloriltolm, Palm Spriiitjs to Paris. Amrriran Ton risler goes iriffi me". 


AMERICAN TOURISTER standard of the world 


WITH THESE EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


Supported cast vinyl coverings have superior resist- 
ance to scuffing, scratching and staining. 

Reinforced with fiberglass for extra protective 
strength and amazing lightness. 

Patented longue in groove, stainless steel closures. 
Patented handle, with foam rubber cushion. 

ONLV AMcniCAN TOURISTER LUGGAGE IS FLIGI 


• Patented cam action locks, can t snap open, 

• Color coordinated interiors— matching curtains. 

• Ouette. Hardside garment earner with hangers 
removable separately or as whole units. 

• 7 colors. 24 styles for men. women. From $19.95". 
-TESTED AND APPROVED SV AMERICAN AIRLINES 


TOURISTFR 


LUGGAGE 





ROSEN BLOOM Mutu 

a socialite who is in the construction 
business: andT. Suffern (Tommy ) Jailer, 
another socialite whom Rosenhioom 
regards as "a great philosopher." Ro- 
senbloom isanevcellent golfcr.and when 
lie leaves for Baltimore on Friday he 
takes his clubs along. L'pon arrisal he 
is met by Don Kellelt. the general man- 
ager of the Colls, who driscs him to 
Memorial Stadium to sec the team work 
out. Afterward he visits the ticket office 
to discuss business w ith Kellctt and Ren 
Small, a onetime business aide of his 
father's who came to work for the Colts 
after the previous ticket manager embez- 
zled S200,(XX). “Nothing cheap about 
the Colts." Rosenbioom says. 

At noon he has lunch w ith friends and 
business associates, such as Mike Kelly 
of I* & R and Sig Hyman, president of 
Pension Planners of Baltimore, Inc., who. 
at Roscnbloom's suggestion, drew up 
the pension plan for the NFL. On recent 
trips. Rosenbioom has given time to the 
planning of a new stadium. He expects 
to build it himself, but he wants the 
Orioles to play there too. Jerry HofT- 
berger. chairman of the board of the 
baseball club ami also president of the 
National Brewing Company, a Coll 
sponsor, is an old friend. Memorial Sta- 
dium is only 13 years old. but Rosen- 
bloont regards it as antique. The new 
stadium will go Houston's one better by 
having a sliding dome. “Why should 
Baltimore be second best?" he asks. 

In the afternoon Rosenbioom. starl- 
ing to become nervous about Sunday's 
game, gets a massage from Dimitcr Spas- 
soff, assistant trainer of the Colts who. 
w ith his son John, runs the Sauna 1 iealth 
Club in Baltimore. “I am a massage 
nuf," Rosenhioom says. On Friday eve- 
ning Rosenbioom meets up w ith his sons 
at the family apartment in Highlield 
House, overlooking the stadium. Dan. 
22. a graduate of the L'niversity of Iowa, 
is waiting to enter the service. Steve. 21, 
is a junior at Georgetown, while Suzy, 
16. attends school near Philadelphia. 
Rosenbioom. shades of his own father, 
exi^cts both his boy.s to join him in busi- 
ness. When Bert Bell died he named Ro- 
sciibloom the executor of his estate, and 
Bell's two sons. Hpton and Bert Jr., now 
work for the Colts. "Carroll's greatest 
roniiiiUfil 


CANOE 



a man's after shave, after bath cologne 
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ROSKNBI.OOM 



Mlih tioaniors 


ifsWiere. Reamers speak the boldly 
charted course. Created for a type of man 
. they annourice the nch heritage of 
craftsmanship. Proud, hand-sewn’ stitching. 
Hand sorted choicest leathers. Roamers 
will add an exciting mark of tradition to 
your search for a place «n the sun. 


Santf People 
mSCOXTiR 

EXCTTEMEXT 


Now si iTiost tine stores rVnte S£6AC0M0C Deot SI. Westbrook. Maine, tor stoie neai«rsl you' 



Be a sport! 

One gift works many wonders 
the United Way 


IT'S MORE FUN 
WITH TWO! 

Give the family a Bushnell. too! 


Sportsmen, hunters, those who wear glasses 
get up to 206% more viewing area ONLY with 
award winning Custom Binoculars. Optics 
designed lor long eye relief (not 
retractable eyecups) 
extend for full 
view when not 
wearing glasses. 

Pocket $i 2 e. 6i25 
Custom Compact, 

3" high, 11 oz. 420' 

lust one of three lines priced from $14.50 


Binocular becomes high power scope. 
Antaung new Binocular-Spotter acces- 
^ sory attaches over front 
lens of binocular. In- 
^ ^ creases power 2'/^ times 
(7* becomes 
3 ^ . 17,5* etc.) In- 

eluding belt loop 
case. $19.95. 


t oo Bushnell 

SI 81 BUSHNELL BUILDING 
PASADENA, CALIF. 

^ Also in Canada ind throughout the world. 


characteristic is his patience with youth, 
which as a youth 1 appreciate," says Ben 
Jr., who attended Notre Dame, Penn. 
Temple. St. Joseph's and Vilianosa. 
emerging only "with a degree ofemhar- 
cassmem" before going lo wort, fvsr 
Roscnbloom. 

On .Saturday morning Roscnbloom 
breakfasts on buttert'ish or some other 
liKal delicacy, lie often di>es the cook- 
ing himself and is especially proud of 
his crab soup. After breakfast he goes 
to the stadium for the linal workout, 
and in the afternoon he tries to case his 
growing jitters by playing golf. On Sal- 
iirday night he meets Simla, who gi\cs 
him the opening play the Colts will use. 
This season, the night hcfoie the first 
game with Green Bay. Simla looked 
tired, and Roscnbloom sent him to hed. 
forgetting about the play. The Colls 
lost, and Roscnbloom. ever supersti- 
tious. blames himself for the defeat. 

On Sunday morning RosenbloonTs 
superstitions really take over. He rubs 
CwiVAs" IviAsl wwsl gets his piece of ad- 
hesive tape from I vies. ,-\s he follows 
the Colls onto the field for the pregame 
drill, several friends trail along, among 
them Socialite David Nay lor-ley land, 
wearing an Hton cricket tic for luck. After 
Roscnbloom circles ibc field w ith Shulu. 
he gropes his way toward bis box. In- 
variably he takes the vvrong way. He has 
no sense of direction w hatsoever. 1 le gets 
lost in stadiums all the time and his baf- 
fled guests follow him through endless 
tunnels, ma/cs of ramps and even out- 
side parking lots, as Roscnbloom at- 
tempts to conceal his plight by mum- 
bling about a shortcut. 

In his box Roscnbloom sits between 
Kcllett and one of his sons. He spends 
the ganie sweating and chain-smoking. 
"Carroll smokes three packs of ciga- 
reues," VAys Sig Uvywaw. "Owe for of- 
fense, one for defense and one for the 
half." The game over and victory his, 
Roscnbloom heads for the locker room. 
There he makes sure that he has a sip 
from the soft drink of f-red Miller, a 
defensive tackle. This is a must for a win 
next week. "It's odd," says Roscnbloom 
pensively, "that normal, suecessfut peo- 
ple will get into this sport and then turn 
idiot." END 
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A most unusual car for people 
who enjoy the unusual 


'66 Cofvair Momn 

OuUidv rcar-viow mirror nnd back-up 
liQMs amoriQ the salety assos tnai 
are now standard equipment. 


If you perked up when you turned to this 
page, our research computer says you’re 
probably well informed, earn above average 
income and have more or less “in” type 
tastes. That's the kind of person who 
usually drives a Corvair. But then you can't 
always go by research. The fellow who turned all 
this up on our computer, for instance, was a frugal 
soul who read nothing but technical stuff and drove the 
same black sedan for 15 years. Then one day he showed up 
in a Corvair convertible a shade redder than the one above. 
How did he square this with his research? He didn't. That 
was the same day he asked to be transferred to a job that 
would get him out on the road more... driving his new Corvair. 


’66 Corvair by Chevrolet 

Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit, Michigan 




New Westinghouse Jet Set. 
It doesn’t stare back at you 
when it's off. 

It’s considerate television. 
Beautiful off. Beautiful on. 
A new kind of picture 
that’s easier to watch. It's 
Instant-On-TV. Which 
means no watting, no 
warm*up, no walk*back. 
And it’s transistorized 
to be trouble*free. Now, 
if you can’t stare your 
old set straight in the face 
and enjoy it. ..go see 
your Westinghouse dealer. 


You can be jure if it's Westinghouse (W 



Basketball’s Week 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


THE EAST 

If ST. JOsrPM's Coach Jack Ramsay ever 
had any worry about how his plascrs would 
react to lofty presoason estimates of their 
ability, he can forget it. Hofstra. swamped 
Vf>-57. never had a chance against the sharp 
Hawks. Pairlield thought it did when it led 
by a point after nine minutes. Then St. Joe's 
began hounding the Slags with an assort- 
ment of swarming 7onc presses. Fairlield 
lost the ball more than 20 times without 
taking a shot, slick playmaker Matt Guokas 
used his fast hands for eight steals (and 25 
points) and the Hawks won easily 100-74. 

The last lime PROViniscv played Villa- 
nova, Wildcat Coach Jack Kraft got a 
plaque and his team ended the Friars' 19- 
gamc winning streak. So last Saturday 
Providence's Student Congress saluted 
Coach Joe Mullancy for his “contributions 
in spreading the name of Providence nalion- 
widc." and the F'riars took Villanova 69-59. 
But it was sticky until Providence's combina- 
tion defense got around to stopping Villa- 
nova's Bill Mclchioiini. Bill Blair and Mike 
Riordan got 42 points for the Friars. 

nosjoN cot.in.t got off to a good start, 
too. beating liartmouth 107-85 as John 
Austin scored 3.7 points. But new Holy 
Cross Coach Jack Donohue, who lost only 
once in three years when he had Lew Alcin- 
dorat Power Memorial High in New York, 
dropped his first college game to harvard 
76-67. “Ii was a team effort," cracked Don- 
ohue. “We were all bad." 

Some of the Fast's other independents 
looked good. I'rsN siail, fast-breaking 
and playing sturdy defense, upset Maryland 
65-61. ST. John's, under new Coach Lou 
Carnesccea, beat Georgetown 64-62 on Bob 
McIntyre’s last-second juniper. svraCuse, 
with Dave Bing firing in 68 points, trounced 
Bulfalo State 118-68 and BulValo 110-60. 

THE SOUTH 

For .1 while Virginia Tech had DUKi.'s Vic 
Buhas worried. Tech’s Bob King, a bulky, 
6-fooi-lO center, blocked off 6-rooi-7 sopho- 
more Mike Lewis, almost stalling Duke’s 
mighty offense. Then Lewis found u way to 
gel around King, and the Blue l>cvils began 
to move. Jack Marin shot for 22 points. Bob 
N'erga and .Steve Vacendak for 18 each and 
Duke coasted 112-79. “It was just a ease,” 
said Bubas, “of our workhorse ILewis] get- 
ting our greyhounds running." I hree nights 
later, with everybody running from the start, 
Duke trounced CIcmson 83-68 after the 
ligcrs had upset North Carolina 84-74. 

NORTH CABOi-iNA, mcanwhilc, recovered 


to open its new 8,600-scat Carmichael Audi- 
torium in style. While the Tar Heels stymied 
William & Mary with a pressure defense. 
Bob Lewis scored 34 points to lead Carolina 
to an 82-68 win. “We hope to make this a 
winning palace — a blue heaven," said Coach 
Dean Smith. 

Vanderbilt. Kentucky and Tennessee 
looked like the class of the SIX. vamoi.r- 
niLT to\cd with little Wittenberg, routing 
the Tigers 87-59, while Ki mi ckv. smallish 
but quick, bombed Hardin-Simmons 83-55 
and Virginia 99-73. tinsissie beat the 
Quantico Marines 65-56. 

wtsT viRc.iMA, pressing and running like 
all gel-out for new Coach Bucky Waters, 
squashed \'MI 69-58 with the help of 20 
points hy junior college transfer Carl Head, 
and then routed George Washington as 
sophomore Ron Williani.s, the first Negro 
to play in the Southern Conference, scored 
30 points. LouisviLLi’s 6-fool-8 sophomore 
Westicy L'nscid did cvcrjthing expected of 
him when the Cards beat Georgetown iKy.) 
77-58 and t'cntrul Missouri 81-72. Unscid 
had a total of 40 points and 54 rebounds. 

THE MIDWEST 

nichioan's Dave Strack apparently has 
taken a leaf from the book that hit him at 
the NCAA tournament last sear. \Shcn 
Tennessee got to Ann Arbor, Strack's 
Wolves greeted their guests with a full-court 
press. It did not exactly obliieraic the Vols 
— Caxyie Russell took care of that — but it 
did surprise them. Every time 1 cnncssce got 
(lose, there was Russell to pull .Michigan 
tway with a basket. Caz7ic scored 29 points, 
and the Wolves won 71-63. After that. 
Bowling (ircen was easy for Michigan. 7 he 
overwhelmed Falcons succumbed 108-70. 

A couple of other Big 1 enners were busy 
scaring up some coinpeiiiion for Michigan. 
iowa's runners and gunners routed Pep- 
pcrdinc 1 1 1 -50 and then broke Evansv illc's 
35-gamc winning streak 80-73, at Evans- 
ville no less. MtNNisoTA showcU some mus- 
cle, loo. beating North Dakota 73-59 and 
Iowa State 80-69. 

Kansas Stale's Tex Winter had nothing 
but trouble. Winter started his "big" team 
against crkkimion and the Bluejays' litllesl 
man, 5-fooi-9i/2 Bobby Miles, scurried in 
and around the giant Wildcats for 23 points 
as Creighton won 83-75. So Winter went to 
a smaller and faster live fonvisA. The Hur- 
licanes blew them off the court 70-63. 

BRADiiY lived up to its notices. The 
Br.ives thumped W isconsin-Milwaukce 104- 
6b and Northern Michigan 90-78. ST. loois, 


without notices, edged Oklahoma Suite 
61-57 and Southern California 77-72. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

About the only thing predictable in the 
Southwest Conference is that its best teams 
will be hammered by nonicuguc opponents 
early in the season. Texas Tech, considered 
the SW'C team most likely to succeed, gen it 
twice, unexpectedly from Colorado 8f»-77 
at Boulder, and expectedly from Kansas 
74-70 in I uhbock. Smooth Kan.sas, which 
earlier had smothered Arkansas 81-52. just 
had too much finesse for the Raiders. Six- 
fo«t-ll Walt SV'cslcy floated his soft hiwk 
shots over them for 34 points while A I Lopes 
got 17 with his arching jumpers. 

Southern Methodist and Texas Christian 
also suffered. The .Mustangs let oki AHOvtA 
ciiv’s John Ware, a 6-fiHil-7 Ic.ipcr, take 
the boards away from them — for 25 re- 
bounds and 20 points — and the C hiefs ran 
off with the game 97-90. But later, sot riirRN 
MiTiioDisT did manage to escape Georgia 
Tech's /one press to w in 83-73. Texas Chris- 
tian. however, lost to (.ioroia Ttcn 1 12-87 
and liroRViiA 7fi-75 in overtime. 

All summer long TrxAS aam's Shelby 
Metcalf dreamed about how it would be 
with Olympic track star Randy Matson, a 
fi-foot-6Vi giant who has put the shot over 
70 feet, crashing the boards and shooting 
basketballs for him. Last week Metcalf found 
out. Matson, slimmed down to 244 pounds 
(from 265). grubbed 18 rebounds and scored 
15 points as the Aggies beat Trinity 79-70. 

THE WEST 

Nothing has really changed at LXLA. The 
Bruins still assault the opposition with a 
withering /one press, they still run them silly 
and they have another sharp playmaker — 
sophomore Mike Warren--to manage the 
whole show, The only thing dilTereni is the 
type of press. Coach Johnny Wooden has 
switched to a 2-2-1 and, if anything, it is even 
more devastating. Last week the new press 
buried Ohio Slate 92-66 and Illinois 97-79. 
Warren, a superb passer and shooter, was 
the ringleader. Me .scored 23 points against 
the Bucks and 28 against Illinois. “That lit- 
tle rascal plays with confidence," said Wood- 
en. “He gives us the positive game." 

Not so positive was the game that San 
Francisco played with si anjord. The weary 
Dons, in iheir third game in four nighis, 
just willed away when the Indians put on 
the pressure in overtime to win 81-78. Seat- 
tle. too, got a sInKk. Ihc Chieftains were 
upset by SI \ni I- pacihc 85-83 on Gary Ha- 
begger's 20-foot jumper at the bu/zer. 

Nivv Mixico and itKK.iiAsi YoUNti had 
it easy. The Lobosbeal Midwestern \J. 95-58 
and Baylor 74-64. Brigham 3'oung— the only 
college team with three 6-foot- 1 1 postinen — 
got its impetus from a little fellow. Dick 
Ncmclka, a 6-foot guard, scored 35 points 
as the Cougars outrun Illinois 1U9-98 and 39 
more in a 1 U-82 pasting of Houston, end 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 


A roundup of the eperts Informetlon 
of the week 


BASKETBALL C'ctppled BOSTON .1S-7|, plA>ing 
Milhoul Said Jon» (b4j kne«i aII »eck jnj «>ihoui 
Bill Russell (pulled liumslring niussk) Tor mnvi <>l 
line same and all of another, lost l>so oul of three 
and harels held onto firsi place in the Fast hs two 
peiccniage points riser (he Kovals. A 114 lOJ 
home loss to the 7<>ers m which Wilt ('hamherUin 
outrehounded KusscII .H) 10 broke a Hve-game win- 
ning streak. C ISL'INN A 1 1 1 17-X) look two oul of 
ihrce Irom the Lakers, lost one lo ll»e NS amors when 
Oss'ar Riiherison coiildn'l play iBul and ilelcaied 
ihe (dues IUK-99 Third-place PHII AOFl PHIA 
llt-Kl spill two games and postponed iwo with llie 
Isnicks because of Co-owner Ike Richman's death, 
while Nf VS S OKK l7-ie) broke a tise-gnme msing 
streak with a I .tK I IV win over the Hawks to bright- 
en new Coach 0>ck Mc(iuirc's dehui. Rut ii was 
Use sansc old Kmcks the nest night as they lost lo 
Ihe Bullets nv-125 the 1 OS AS(jf I I S <15-11 1 
Western Disision lead slipped lo 2V^ games when 
the t akers lost Iwo oul of three, and SAN I RAN- 
CISCO (i; l-'l spill IWO (ptigr M). ST. LOUIS 
110 I2t. in third place, dropped iwo oul of lotit. 
while BAl Tl MORL 1 1 2 16) won two. lost one and 
l>l I RDIT (7-171 spill isso. SS'hen ihe Hisioni beat 
Ihe Bullels I.IO-IIV, a ihrce-ganse Rallimorc win- 
ning streak and a ihrec-ganse IViron losing Mreak 


BOXINC Japan's MASAMIkO (Fighting) HAKA- 
DA won his lirsi tide dclcnsc smsc Isc UKsk (he han- 
lansweighl championship from Fdcr Jofre of llr.i/il 
last May with a unanimous 15-roiind decision ovei 
British l.mpirc Champion Alan Rudkin in Tokyo. 
GARRII I (Mash I tLOKDb ol (he Philippines re- 
tained his world lunior lightweight title wiih a unani- 
mous 15-round decision over Suh kang II of South 
korea. (he Brsi Kssrean (o hglii for a world title. The 
win. in Manila, wav Llordv's 7lsi (againsi IK lossevi 
in 15 years of bosing 

World I Iv weight Champion SAl V A TORI. HL K- 
RUNI. S2. ol Italy, whove lide was lifted hy (he 
World Hsssing Asssvcialinn Iasi month for his re- 
fusal to defend it against Mirs»uki i.hihara of Japan, 
slefeaied Australia's Rocks (iaitcllari. ilse yssunger 
ol Ihe two h> eight years, with a knockout at 
2.25 ofihc I .Rh round 


FOOTBALL-All SAN UIIGOhcld ns one-game 
lead over ihe Raiders in (he Western Disisiisn hv 
healing New S ork as 1 ance Alworih (puer J'l 
cauglil seven passes Ibr 147 yards and Iwo TDs, and 
John HadI completed I.' oul of IV for 2.S6 yards, 
OAkL ANlJ's Tom I lores threw touchdown passes 
ihal iwice brought Ihe Raiders from behind lo heat 
Denver for the second time m a row, 24 I.'. and 
BL h FaI.O. with (lie l.astern ink wrapped op. kepi 
in shape by defeating third-place Houston 29 IK. 
Wray Carlton carried II limes lor I4K yards and 
scored a touchdown on an KU-yard run. while Pcie 
Gogolak set a club record with hvc held goals. 
NFL. Bulliinorc's lead in the West was clipiied lo 
just half a game over the Packets and 1 Vi games over 
Ihe Rears when the ( oils lost lo < HK'ACiO l)-0 as 
rookie (>ale Sayers scored his I5lh 1 D on a 6 1 -yard 
run and (iKI LN BAS came from behind lo beat 
Minnesota 24 IV on Bill Anderson's 20-yard side- 
line run lor a touchdown in the third quarter after 
catching a pass from Zeke Bralkowski To make 
matters worse lor Balliinore, Johnny Uniias lore 
ligaments in hiv ciglil knee laie in the hrsl half and 
will be lost for the rest ol Use year SAN I RaN- 
CISCO. in fourth place, won its fourth m a row, 
17- UosertViroii, with I wo last-period touchdowns. 
Fastem champion CLLSF.l AND also came from 
behind in the fourth period lo dctcal Washington 
24 16 when Jimmy Brown tied Lenny Mixvie's Nl L 
season TD record of 20 with a four-yard plunge and 
I rank Ryan threw 14 yards for another score. 
Rookie T uckcr I rcJcr.ckson scored three limes with- 
in J'/i minutes in NF W S'OHK's 15-10 sic lory over 
Piiishurgh. which gave Ihe (iiants sole possession 
of second place since Si, Louis fell lo 1 OS ANCil - 
LLS 27-3 and into a Ihree-wy ne for thud with the 
Redskins and (he Cowboys. The Rams' siclory was 
their second in a row since Roman Gabriel took over 
at quarterback. DALLAS' Jethro Pugh blocked a 
Philatkiphia Iteld-goal try lute m ihe third quaricr. 
and leammaic Mike liaechter recovered the ball on 
Ihe Fagic 21. On Ihc nesi play Don Mercdiih passed 
■o Frank Clarke for a touchdown and a 21- IV victory. 
COl.LKCil.: Sophomore Dewey SSarren. who com- 
pleted IV of 27 passes for 274 yards and two TDs. 
scored the winning touchdown on a one-yard plunge 
with 39 seconds kfl in Ihe gan>e lo lead TLNNFS- 
Sl F (oa 37-34 vK-tory oscr UCLA. OkLAHDMA 


ST AT I won It 
sears. 17 16. » 

' ard held goal with less than (' 


s first game from Oklahoma in 20 
It Charlie Durkee Nsoted a 35- 

o minutes lo plas. 

and Pf-NN STATT finished its worst season (5-5l 
since 1938 will) a 19-7 win user Maryland Russell 
Jolivei passed for one TD and ran for another as 
MORGAN ST ATT. crushed I lorida A AM 16- 7 m 
Ihe Orange Blossom Classic in Miami to gam Ihe 
national Negro college champiunship. 

HOCKEY NHI CHICAGOin I). with Bobbs 
Mull back after missing lour games, climbed into 
the kad. a poinl ahead ol MONIHLAL III-4-4), 
by defeaiing the Brums twK'e. 4 2 and 10 I on Stan 
Mikila's hat inck. and the Rangers 6 2 on anoth- 
er Mikita hal inck while the ( anadicns won one 
and lied one. Rampaging DF.tROIT (7 K 4| shot 
from the houom of Ihe standings to ihird place 
with two vicloriev over the Maple leals. 5-3 and 
5- Land a lO 2 win over the Bruins as Norm U liman 
scored three goals and assisted on three others. 
1 liiundermg roRONfi) (7 10 .ti, with a lie and 
(WO losses, slipped to fourih, a game behind ihe 
Red SVings, while lading NFSL yORk (5-10 5l 
dipped to hflh. two games farther back, by estend- 
ing ils winicss streak to six games. The Rangers 
lied Ihc Mapk l.eafs 2-2 after leading 2 0 in (lie first 
period, lost to the Canadicns 4 3 after leading 3 0 
in the first period and losi roulinciv to the Black 
Hawks. Hopekss BOSTON |5 1 1 3) had the cellar 
all lo Itself again alter giving up 2K goals m three 
losing games and one lie 


SOeCEB SSinger Carl Geniilc of the ST. lOUIS 
UNISf KSlIi Hillikens kicked a penally shol lor 
a goal and a I 0 vwlory over Michigan Slate for 
live NCAA championship in St. I ouis t/u>r 22). 


TENUIS -CLARk (iRAlBNFR, a 22-vear-old 
Norihweslern Universiiy suidem. defeated Auslra- 
lu's No. 2 player. I red Siolk. in the semifinals ol 
Ihe Sicionan chaiupionslups in Melbourne and 
went on to beat Roy bnierson m the finals K 6. 7 -.5. 
2 6, I - 6. 6 I li w as Gruchner's seconvJ viclory in a 
row over Tmerson. the worM's top player 

TRACK A Field Kenya's klPffKXiT kllNO 
hrvvkc Australian Ron Clarke's world record lor 
5.000 meters by l.h seconds with a clocking of 
13 24.2. at Auckland. New Zealand's SSesicrn 
Springs Stadium lour days laier keino began his 
latest campaign lo heal Michel Ja^v's world mile 
mark (3,5-3-61 when he ran a m.irkling ' 56.9 with- 
out being pushed at McI can Park in Napier. 


MILEFOSTS F LtCI bD' To Ihe eseculive dirtcior- 
slup of the U’.S. Olvmpic Committee, ARTHl R (i. 
I I NZ, S7. who scis^ Ihe commilice lor V years 
as director ol information and assistant lo rehring 
I seculivc Direc.or J. Lvman Bingham DDUCil.AS 
I ROBS of V psilanii, Mich, waseicc.ed at Ihe same 
lime to suc'cccd Kenneth I (Tug) SSilson as presi- 
dent ol ihc Olympic Comiiiiiiee 
IIRED (ilORCil iKedl SUI 1 IVAN. 35. coach 
since IJecember 1962 of the New iork Ranibirs. 
who have finished fifth lor ihrce viraighi veuvonv and 
have won only one of iheir Iasi 10 g.smes this year 
S'lllivan was replaced bv (>eneral Manager LMII b 
FRANt IS, 

RLPIACfD HARRY C.Al LATIN. 3K, m ihc 
midst of his liisl lull season us conch of Ihc New 
iofk knickerbockers, by DICK McGU'IRb. 39. a 
former Knick star and ihe team's eighth couch in 20 
years (ialliilin, who took over l.isi January wirh 
the team m Iasi place in ihc S. astern Division, kfl ii 
ihc same way. Mvliiiirc. oiii of haskeihall Ihe Iasi 
IWO years, coached (he Dctioii Pistons from I960 
to 1963 and got them into the playotTs each season. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



BERT LIFE. 5b. aihlctlC 
dirccior ac the Toron- 
to Y M H A u ho laM won 
a walkmB race in I93X 
when he «as Canadian 
junior champion, was 
the handicap winner of 
the 55th annual KlVy* 
mile Brooklyn Bridge 
to Coney Island walk, 
with a total litnc of 
1,56.44. 



ANDRE GORZYNSKI 
of Rochester. N-Y, led 
the .Monroe Commun- 
ity College soeccr team 
to an undefeaied sea- 
son and Its lirsi Nation- 
al Junior College Sik;- 
ccr Championship 
while maintaining his 
two-year average of 
one goal and one assist 
per game. 



HAROLD EIS, a TopC- 
ka. kans. auto-pans 
dealer, beat more than 
100 U.S. and Canadian 
drivers to win the Lake 
Havasu City lArir.) 
NS orldOiitboardChani- 
piunship for unlinnied 
hydros and eaiamarans. 
a six-hour endurance 
race in which he drove 
.3.35 miles at 55. R mph. 


NICHOLAS VON BAiL- 
LOU of New York, a 
former Yale oarvman, 
rowed into a |5-mph 
headwind and through 
rough water to wm the 
2.0tX)-ineter junior sin- 
gles sculling champion- 
ship of the New York 
Athletic Club af Or- 
chard Beach I ugoon by 
15 lengths. 



KLMONf D BOB sv .\t I i KS, .39, head bnvLeihall 
coach at I a Salle Cullcgc lor two seasons l.3| wins 
and 17 losses), because ol a duodenal ukcr that "has 
worn me down " SS alters was replaced by I reshman 
Coach J(»t HI VI R. 27. 


KbSKjNF.D. Alter the University ol Oklahoma's 
worst football season in history <3 7). GOMi R 
JONbS. 51, head coach for two seasons, say in». I 
just got tired of the criticism " 


small-college foolhall coaching in New I'ngland, 
Tulls College's HARRS ARl ANSON. 56. to be- 
come athletic director. Arlanvon. the 1959 New 
l-.ngland C oach of the S car, had a 57 .35 2 record 
after 12 years at Tulls and an nscrall mark of 217 
59-15. 



JOE EMMi.a |70.poiind 
senior newcomer to the 
first siring ai Ridley 
Township High in f oJ- 
som. Pa., noi only 
giiaricrbaeked his team 
to a 10 0 season, bul 
also set slate and na- 
tional prop records for 
touchdown passes |34) 
and total yards gained 
.;.454). 



LORNE MAIN, a former 
Canadian Davis Cup 
player from Toronto, 
teamed with John toy, 
also of Toronto, to win 
the Huff.ilo ( N , Y . I 
Tennis and 5iquush 
C'liih's squash-racgueis 
doubles championship 
over a New S'ork Citv 
pair 7 15. S |5. |5 hi. 
15 10. 15 II. 


IQITole the readers take over 


THE MANUY ART 

Sirs: 

Esery year at this time you single out the 
one man v.ho has contributed the rrwssi to 
the world of sports in the past year. On Mon- 
day. November 22. two men fought for the 
heavyweight championship of the world. 
Muhammad Ali won the fight, hut Floyd 
Patterson showed the world what he is made 
of: ct>uru);e. .So for Sportsman of l*>65 I 
nominate f-'lovd Patterson. 

MichailCohin 

Great Neck. N.Y. 

Sirs: 

The tight between Mohammad Ali (who 
deserves to be addressed by his chosen 
name) and l-'loyd Patterson should finally 
end the public discussion as to the cham- 
pion's merit. Ali had won on points by the 
lime the referee interceded, and he won 
against the worthiest opponent available. 

I think that he has taken a great step for- 
ward in restoring quality loan ancient sport. 

JosiPii Paol MokkisJr, 

Ambler. Pa. 

Sirs: 

To those of us w ho rentember moments of 
gallantry and gentlemanly conduct in the 
ring, the behavior of the undeniably talented 
Cassius (Muhammad Ali) Clay was revolt- 
ing. Obviously, the man's talents include a 
meanness and viciousness rarely seen in 
prizefighting. 

"Champion as long as he wants." you say? 
Each day Clay will get a little older, each day 
the fancy fisotwork will slow down and the 
artful combinations will get u little slower. 
With the patience of Mohammed, those of 
us who were revolted by this light can wail. 
The day «■/// come — and we can only hope 
that when it docs Clay will meet the counter- 
part of himself as he was on this night of 
November 22. 

Chari.ks L. Lyle 

Birmingham, Mich. 

LAMBERT LEAGUE 

Sirs: 

I can't believe it. The stveallcd fwlball 
experts have awarded the Lambert Trophy 
to mighty Dartmouth (9-0). ranked power- 
ful Princeton (K-l> second and weak Syra- 
cuse (7-.^) third. That makes as much sense 
as awarding the world football champion- 
ship to Michigan Stale (10-0) and ranking 
the Baltimore Colts second and the Cleve- 
land Brosvns third. 

Let's face it. .At its very best. Ivy League 
football can’t touch the caliber of Syracuse. 
Penn State. Pitt, Army and Navy— even 
when these teams arc having a losing season. 

Pall F'. SciiovtwoLt 

Erie. Pu- 


Sirs; 

As long as the 1 ambert Trophy is now be- 
ing awarded without regard to the strength 
of the opposiTnin the winner meets, would it 
not have been fair to award the trophy on a 
three-way bads between Dartmouth. Spring- 
held College and Ithaca College? The latter 
two were also unbeaten and their opposition 
was about as major as Dartmouth's was. 

Earl R. Jissin 

Schenectady 

Sirs: 

Hen Schwartzwalder's petulant prating 
over the supposed inferiority of Ivy I caguc 
fixnball and its unworlhincss in regard to 
the l.ambcn T rophy (Scoricaro. Nov. 29) 
proves conclusively that the grapes of Sy ra- 
cuse arc sour, as usual. As a i.-entral New 
York resident, an Ivy Leaguer and un active 
follower of college football. I have the dis- 
tinct impression that no major college coach 
in the I ast annually recruits more raw Rhu- 
b.ill talent and docs less with it than Ben 
Sehwarizw alder. 

Gll HI RT S. OSIIORN 

Clinton. N.Y. 

Sirs: 

The fact is that this year's unbeaten Dart- 
mouth team and Princeton's fine elevens of 
the past two seasons stand out in compari- 
son both with the other Ivy teams and with 
the major eastern pivwcrs. Princeton was 
slighted last yearwhen the I ambert Trophy 
was awarded to a mediocre Penn Slate team, 
and there is no question in anyone's mind 
except Schwari/vvaldcr's that Dartmouth 
deserves it this season. 

John Mcrvmy 
G tORc.E Wait 

Hanover, N.ll. 

Sirs: 

The contention of the vocational football 
"experts'' that Ivy League fwlball is not 
up to non-Ivy League standards is under- 
standable. Guile naturally, those who make 
a living at football resent the fact that 
those with cxeepliona! brains. /,<■,. Ivy 
League students, can learn finitball in a 
few weeks rather than having to work at it 
throughout the spring, summer and fall as 
required by the intelleetually slower teams 
in the Fast. 

At tXANpiR Hall 

Fast Orange. N.J. 

UNLEASHED 

Sirs; 

Re your article on dngnapping (T/ie Peis 
Thtii Sinn lo ilie l.uhs. Nov. 29). I do not 
agree that "the domestic dog is part of the 
human heart." This is pure sentimental nia- 
lurkcy. The lirM dogs were work dogs, earn- 


ing their keep. If yc»u said some dogs— you 
might be right. I grew up with a collie, bloixl- 
hound. English bull and a mongrel in the 
Pennsylvania hills. Hut I was taught that 
the master is responsible for the dog's ae- 
lituis. My cars were boxed, not the dvtg's. 
for any misbehavior. Today when 1 get otT 
the bus ;ind walk throe bhveks I am accosted 
by pipsqueak ing Pekingeses up to large (icr- 
man shepherds, iineonirollcd .ind aggressive. 
When walking in the neighborhood one usu- 
ally needs a targe staff toward off the spoiled 
curs. It is line to produce a code of ethics 
and laws for dog sellers anil owners, but 
you must realize that the irresponsible dog 
owner is just as much of a problem as the 
dognapper. 

Boris Yovasoif 

Rixhestcr. N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Y ou sity science "has a genuine need for 
laboratory animals, but its way of getting 
them is often dark and devious." As a .sci- 
entist I was startled lo hear of our "dark 
and devious" way. and I could scarcely wail 
to find the sports side of the story. 

Is stealing pet dogs a bad sport, to be con- 
demned like professional boxing, or is it an 
offbeat one like fishing with unusual lures? 
Is Spor ts Ii 1 1 SI RATIO opposed lo stealing 
.sporting dogs (an old custom in country 
communities long before experimental 1aK> 
ra lories were founded)? Or is Sports Illls- 
TRAT 1 1) allowing itself to be used, unwitting- 
ly, J hope, as a forum for antiviviseetionisis? 

Roy N. Barm tt. M.D. 

Wcstpvirt. Conn. 

Sirs: 

Y our arliele was a great shixk to me. As 
a lover of animals, especially dogs, it is hard 
for me to believe that anyone would be 
heartless enough to steal a family pet and 
sell it for experimental purposes. I havewrit- 
ten a letter to my senator in the hopes that 
there is something that a citizen can do to 
help this bill requiring dog dealers to be 
licensed by the Federal Cjovernment become 
law. 

RoHi KT A. Atchick 

Philadelphia 

Sirs: 

Concerning Robert R. Rinehart's sugges- 
tion that football otlieials use two flags of 
different colors to signify the olfending team 
(19th Mint. Nov. 22), I have in my Hies a 
clipping showing that such an experiment 
was earned out here in Kansas, using red and 
yellow flags, m 1959. It was the idea of Or- 
ville Gregory , athletic director of Arkansas 
City (Kans.l Junior College. 

The two-flag system was used in a number 

runiMUi’J 
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of games with apparent success, and I can- 
not understand why it was not retained. 
Perhaps an official might throw the wrong 
flag on cKcasion. but anything to make the 
g.imc better for the spectator, I say, is gwd. 

Bob Grptr 

Garden City. Kans. 

Sirs: 

After rending Mr. Rinchart'scolorful pro- 
posal, i shuddered at the thought of another 
hanky in my pocket. There's pass interfer- 
ence. Let's see now. Red flag for defense, 
blue flag for offense. Left piKket blue, right 
PiKket red — decisions, decisions, decisions. 

Richard Lhsir 

Springfield. Ohio 

SMALL STARS 

Sirs: 

1 share wholeheartedly Mr. Covey's de- 
sire to read more about the stars of small- 
collcgc football <19tm Hoif. Nov. 22). for 
example. Bill Johnson. 210-pound fullbiick- 
tailback for The University of the South 
(Scwancc, Tcnn.). rushed for more than 
1.000 yards and passed and returned kicks 
for hundreds of yards more this year. He is 
assured of following his predecessor. Mar- 
tin Agnew, onto the Little All-America 
team, and several professional teams h.ivc 
let it be known that they will try to sign him. 
In spile of this, few people outside of east- 
ern Tennessee husc ever heard of him. 

SriPMtN W'AiMty 

Scwancc. Tcnn. 

Sirs: 

In reference to the letter from Michael 
Covey, it is true that Hobart ••crushed" Un- 
ion. but Union has some gi>«>d players, too. 
Union gridders Marc Hurlbut. George La- 
Portc and Tom IlitchciKk have come close 
to setting several national small-collcgc rec- 
ords. As a matter of fact. LaPortc did set 
the national mark for passes caught in one 
game— 19. against Hamilton College. 

David S. Johnson 

Onconia, N.Y. 

Sirs; 

Since sma]J<ollege teams like Amherst. 
Williams and Maine have been covered. I am 
prompted to suggest that Springfield Col- 
lege. undefeated in nine games in the New 
bnglund area, should also be mentioned. 

Amherst lost only one game this year, and 
that was to Springfield. Williams lost only 
two games, to Springfield and Amherst. A 
check on Springfield's record and its quar- 
terback, Dave Bennett, would reveal some 
outstanding statistics. Springfield remains 
the only undefeated small-collcgc team in 
the New England area, Such a fine record 
cannot be ignored. 

Frank Wolynec 

Westport, Conn. 
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